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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


SWEEPING LIGHT KEENELAND STUD 
Brown, 1929, by Manna (Eng.)—Sweeping _ STALLIONS 


Glance, by Sweep. 


$1,000 Return GRAND SLAM _ _ $1,000 


Return 
(Property of Bomar Stable and J. O. Keene) 
PAl 4 B y P Al R Chestnut, 1933, by Chance Play—Jeanne | 
Chestnut, 1929, by Noah—*Frizeur, by 
sail SILVER HORDE _ _ $100 4 


$300 Return Return | 
Bay, 1935, by *Bull Dog—Silver Beauty, | 


“SHIFTING SANDS Il 
Chestnut, 1935, by Fairway—Panic, by JEAN VALJ EAN =! $200 


Hurry On Return 
‘ Chestnut, 1926, by *Stefan the Great— 
e 0 ve ers irom rst crop to race in , , 
1942. Three of five winners won non-claiming Jeanne Bowdre, by Luke McLuke 
races. 
Return 
or (Property of William J. Hirsch) 
pply to Chestnut, 1933, by *Teddy—Symphorosa, 
* 
JOHN S. WIGGINS by *Light Brigade 
Apply to 
MILITARY STOCK FARM 
Phone 5200 J. O. KEENE 
Paris Kentucky Lexington Keeneland Stud Kentucky 
1943 SEASON 
x% *Easton won 639,140 franes and £3,369 in France, Belgium, and | 
England in the three seasons he raced. He won the Prix de la Reine 
Mathilde at Deauville at two. At three he won the Prix Ladas (one 
mile), Grand International d’Ostende (11 furlongs, beating Admiral 
Drake by 2%% lengths), and Select Stakes (one mile), was second to 
Colombo in the Two Thousand Guineas, and to Windsor Lad in the English 
cs Derby (beating Colombo, Tiberius, Admiral Drake, and others). At three 
Brown, 1931 *Easton also was third in the Grand Prix de Paris. As a 4-year-old 
*Easton won the Lingfield Park Spring Stakes (one mile), March Stakes 
By Dark Legend—*Phaona, . (114 miles, by four lengths), and the Ribblesdale Stakes at Ascot. He 
. was beaten by Windsor Lad in the Coronation Cup at Ascot (by one and 
by Phalaris one-quarter lengths, with Caymanas four lengths away third). . 
*Easton is one of the best bred sires in America. His male line has 
FEE $300 produced many crack sires, and his dam is a daughter of Phalaris (sire of 
*Sickle, *Pharamond II, Fairway, Manna, etc.). 


*Easton’s Record at Stud 


*Easton sired three crops in England before he was sold to America, and the perform- 
ance of his get in England, under limited racing opportunities, stamped him as a good rep- 
resentative of his successful sire line. His get include Joke (Acorn Plate), Silver Phan- 
tom (Durban July Handicap in South Africa), Lysander (Gazeley Nursery Plate), East ‘ 
Glen (Castleford Stakes, Woodlands Plate), Bees Knees (Depden Stakes, Histon Handicap, 
Pampisford Plate), Swanee River (Boscawen Stakes), Kozuka, *Piston, Eastleigh, *Carolot- 
tine, Easy Chair, Desert Corps, Eight Reigns, Sonneteer, Merenda gelding, Carolus, Hazy 
Day, and a colt from Marked Time, all winners in England. His winners in America from 
foals sired while *Easton stood in England include *Carlottine, Small Wonder (imported in 
utero), *Rufigi, *Easter Day II, and *Junior Easton. *Easton entered the stud here in 1941 
and his first foals here are now yearlings. 


Standing At ' 
Return for does not ME ADOWYVI EW A RM S No for 


(F. Wallis Armstrong, President) 
MOORESTOWN, BURLINGTON COUNTY NEW JERSEY 
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North Wales Stud Stallions 


“BAHRAM 


Brown, 1932 
By Blandford—Friar’s Daugh-} 
ter, by Friar Marcus 


FEE $2,500 


HEAD PLAY 


Chestnut, 1930 
By My Play—Red Head, by 
King Gorin 


FEE $250 


With Return 


“QUATRE BRAS Il 


Brown, 1928 
By *Teddy—Plucky Liege, by* 
Spearmint 


FEE $250 
With Return 


“CHRYSLER Il 


Brown, 1931 


By *Teddy—Quick Change, by 
Hurry On 


Fee $200 


With Return 


Special terms to winners and dams 
of winners. 


1943 SEASON 


With only two crops of foals racing *Bahram was second 
among England's leading sires in 1940. He was third in 1941, and 
he was fourth in 1942. He was leading sire of 2-year-olds in 1941. 

*Bahram sired five winners from eight foals in his first crop, 
including the stakes winners Great Truth, Queen of Shiraz (Irish 
Oaks), Turkhan (Irish Derby, St. Leger substitute, ete., second in 
New Derby), and The Druid. His second crop included the stakes 
winner Bura. His 11 winners in the third crop included the stakes 
winners Shah Rookh, Birikan, Mah Iran, and Big Game (unbeaten 
at two, 1941, and winner of Two Thousand Guineas and Champion 
Stakes, 1942), and Hasty Shot which placed in stakes. *Bahram’s 
1942 2-year-olds include the stakes winners Extravagance and 
Whirlaway, and Baman, Bahershah, Babylon, and Flowerdale, all 
placed in stakes. Last year *Bahram had seven winners of 14 
races and £6,297 in England. 

*Bahram, unbeaten, was placed at the top of the Free Handi- 
cap in his 2- and 38-year-old seasons, best horse of each season. 
He was a stakes winner of $215,430. 


Head Play in his four crops of racing age has shown he gets 
race horses which have real class. In his first crop were five foals, 
three of which have won and the other two placed. The three win- 
ners include the stakes winner Tola Rose (beating = ee 
Swing and Sway, etc., 1 3/16 miles in 1:5645, new track record). 
Six of 12 foals in his second crop have won, and three other start- 
ers all placed. 

Head Play sired 15 foals in his third crop and all are winners. 
In 1942 17 of 22 2-year-olds started and nine were winners of 15 
races and $11,425 (first monies). He had 19 other winners of 44 
races and $69,845 (first monies) last year. 

As a race horse Head Play was a stakes winner of 14 races and 
$109,315. He won Cincinnati Trophy, Hawthorne Juvenile Handi- 
cap, Preakness Stakes, San Antonio, San Juan Capistrano, Bay 
Meadows, Suburban Handicaps, was second in Kentucky Derby, 
American Derby, and third in Wood Memorial, Latonia Derby, and 
Maryland Handicap. He raced against top horses. 


*Quatre Bras II retired to the stud in 1936, and has a high 
percentage of winners from his first crops to race. In his first 
crop, 2-year-olds of 1939, were nine winners from 11 foals, includ- 
ing the stakes winners Robert E. Lee and Dotted Swiss. From 
his second crop of 18 foals he sired 13 winners, including the 
stakes winner Arms of War. Seven of 14 2-year-olds of 1941 have 
won, and five of 11 foals which became 2-year-olds in 1942 have 
won eight races and $7,500 (first monies). He had 22 other win- 
ners of 67 races and $44,172 (first monies) last year. 


*Quatre Bras II was a stakes winner in France and the United 
States. He is a full brother to *Sir Gallahad III and *Bull Dog, 
both among the most prominent sires in America each season. 


*Chrysler II entered the stud in England in 1938, and made 
his first American season in 1941. His first get here were foals of 
1942 and show promise. 

*Chrysler II did not race as a 2-year-old. He was a winner at 
three, four, five, and six, and won in both France and England. 
As a 3-year-old he won at 1's miles in France. At four he won 
Salisbury Cup (112 miles), was third in Melbourne Stakes. At five 
*Chrysler II won the Babraham Stakes (112 miles), Waldegrave 
Stakes (2 miles), Alexandra Handicap (112 miles), Final Stakes 
(142 miles), placed in other stakes, and as a 6-year-old he won 
Durham Handicap, second in Ellesmere Stakes, third in Coronation 
Cup. 


Address 


NORTH WALES STUD 


WARRENTON 


VIRGINIA 
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HARMONY HOLLOW STUD 


Harbourton, New Jersey 


CASE ACE 


B. h., 1934 

{Flying Fox 

| ‘ {Bay Rona 
Rondeau__-_-_- Doremi 
| Commando 

| Running Stream 
*Humanity__./ *Voter 


| *Red Cross IV 

His tail female traces to Roxelane and 
Rouge Rose, the dams of Roi Herode and 
Bend Or, respectively. Won Arlington Fu- 
turity, Illinois Derby, etc. Track record, 
Arlington, five furlongs in :58%s. 

Case Ace is sire of the stakes winner 
Lochinvar and the winners Carillon, Miss 
Ace, Deposit, Celia, and Cruiser from his 
first crop. He is sire of seven 2-year-old 
winners last year from 11 foals, including 
the stakes winner Huriette. 


Fee $500 
WITH ONE YEAR RETURN 
Approved Mares Only 


Address 


J. M. ROEBLING 


640 South Broad St. Trenton, N. J. 


STANDING AT HIGH HOPE FARM 


High Quest 


Bay, 1931, by Gallahad IIlII—Etoile Filante, 
by Fair Play 


(Property of Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane) 


High Quest's first foals became 2-year-olds in 
1938. In the first five crops, which include 2- 
year-olds of 1942, are 96 registered and named 
foals. Of these 77 have started and 58 have won 
or placed. 

Sixty-three per cent of High Quest’s starters 
are winners and his record as a sire has im- 
proved with each crop since his first. He sired 
six winners from 11 starters in his first crop, 
eight winners from 14 starters in his second crop, 
14 winners from 23 starters in his third crop, 14 
winners from 18 starters in his fourth crop, and 
seven of 11 starters at two this season are win- 
ners. 

High Quest is the sire of 16 2-year-olds last 
year. His seven winners include the stakes win- 
ner War Knight, and High Level, Lady Bob, 
Multi Quest, Bright Quest, Royal Army, and High 
Bit. In addition Dehigh and June Quest placed 
at two in 1942. 


FEE $250 FOR LIVE FOAL 
OR PRIVATE CONTRACT 


Mares coming to the above stallion subject to 
approval of veterinarian and stallion owner. 


Apply to 
Douglas M. Davis 


HIGH HOPE FARM 


Russell Cave Pike Lexington, Ky. 


STONER CREEK STUD 


COUNT GALLAHAD 


$200 Return 


*Sir Gallahad 1i— Anita Peabody, by Luke McLuke. 
Count Gallahad was not raced because of an injury he sustained in his stall early in his 


2-year-old season. 


As a yearling, however, 


in a public trial at the Kentucky Association 


track he made one of the most brilliant trials ever seen at that track. When he injured him- 
self his owner declined to race him below his apparent class, preferring to reserve him for 


the stud. 


Count Gallahad’s first crop came to the races in 1942. 


Three have won. They include 


the stakes winner La Reigh (Betsy Ross Stakes, Adirondack Handicap, etc.), and the win- 


ners Duchess Anita and Count Traumer. 


REIGH COUNT 


$500 Return 


~*Contessina, by Count Schomberg. 


Reigh Count has had tae success at stud. To the end of 1941 he had sired 113 


winners from 178 foals in nine crops which had won $980,196. 


Average earnings of those 


foals, including those which did not race, is $5, 506. More than 40 per cent of winners won 
at two and 17 of his foals, approximately 10 per cent, are stakes winners. 

In 1942 Reigh Count was the sire of five 2-year-old winners, including the brilliant colt 
Count Fleet, winner of the Champagne Stakes (mile in 1:3445, world record for 2-year-olds), 
Pimlico Futurity (114g miles in 1:43%;, new record for Futurity, equals track record), The 
Walden, Wakefield Handicap, third in Belmont Futurity, second in Washington Park Fu- 


turity. 


Including first monies in 1942 the get of Reigh Count have earned $1,110,834. 


Return is for one year if mare does not prove in foal; return to be granted by December 1, 1943. 
The physical condition of any mare coming to the above stallions is subject to our approval. 


Make Applications To 


Stoner Creek Stud 


Ralph Baird, Manager 


Paris, Kentucky 


Phone 1075 
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and Warmer 


HE BLOOD-HORSE has offered to continue its projected THOR- 


OUGHBRED SIRES AND DAMS series through 1942 if as many as 175 
200 copies are subscribed by March 15. On the morning of January 26 
a total of 129 subscriptions had been made, the great majority of them by 150 
owners of THOROUGHBRED SIRES AND DAMS, 1940 and 1941. ‘sted 


Those whom we have consulted agree on the importance of con- 
tinuing the series if possible. So we are making the same proposition 125 
as we did last year—200 subscriptions at $25 each (or $22.50 if buckram _—_ 
binding is preferred to leather) to guarantee publication, despite what- 
ever additional costs may be encountered. 100 


THOROUGHBRED SIRES AND DAMS is a most thorough, most | 
accurate, and most convenient assembling of the records of mares 
having produce to race in America. It supplies the information which 75 
every breeder must have if he is to determine, with reasonable judg- | 
ment, the producing quality of mares. The full value of these records 
lies not in a single volume, but in their accumulation from year to year. 50 | 
Hence we urge breeders to declare themselves promptly if they wish 
the series continued. 


Subscriptions will be accepted until March 15 at $25 each; after 25 
that date the price will be higher. To assure publication at least 200 
subscriptions are needed. 


Note: A few volumes of the 194] issue remain. They are now 
priced at $35. The 1940 book sells for $17.50. Together they are being . 
sold at $50. Owing to the rarity of these volumes it is our expectation 
that they will never be worth less than their purchase price. 


Please add my name to the list of subscribers for Thoroughbred Sires and Dams, 1942, 
at $25 a copy for the full leather edition or $22.50 a copy for the buckram edition. 


| 

THe Bioop-HorseE, Box 1520, Lexington, Ky.: | 
| 

| 

Number of copies: Leather ; Buckram | 
| 

I enclose check 
Send bill May 1 


Name 


Address 


Note: Mailing charges will be paid by THE BLoop-Horse. 


| | 
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ONLY ONE 


(Property of Mrs. Brooks Howe) 


Chestnut, 1931, by Lucullite—Orissa, 
by Purchase. 


Only One had sired 10 foals of racing age to 
January 1, 1943. Of these nine are winners, in- 
cluding the stakes winner True North. 

Only One sired one foal of 1938, a winner in two 
seasons. In his first full season at stud Only One 
sired four foals which became 2-year-olds in 1941. 
Three won as 2-year-olds and all four were win- 
ners as 3-year-olds in 1942. 

In Only One’s third crop, 2-year-olds of 1942, 
were five foals. Three were winners at two. 
True North won the Hialeah Nursery Stakes, 
Aberdeen Stakes, and was third in the Bowie 
Kindergarten Stakes. 

Only One won 13 races in the four seasons he 
raced. He was a horse of speed and stamina. He 
won five stakes as a 4-year-old and his total 
earnings were $39,495. 


$100 LIVE FOAL 
Standing at Elsmeade Farm 


Apply to 
CY WHITE 


Elsmeade Farm Lexington, Ky. 


FTERNAL 


Bay, 1939 
By *Bull Dog—Rose Eternal, by Eternal 
(Property of A. T. Simmons) 


Eternal Bull was never unplaced at two, 
winning three races, twice second and twice 
third from his seven starts. He showed 
exceptional speed, setting two new track 
records, and he was in front in some part 
of every race in which he started. He won 
the Mvles Standish Stakes, 5 furlongs, 
75835, new track record, beating Alsab a 
half length, which was the last time Alsab 
was beaten at two. He also set a new track 
record at Suffolk Downs of :53 for 414 fur- 
longs, and won a maiden race at Hialeah. 
He was second in Hialeah Juvenile Stakes 
(to Albatross) and in the National Stallion 
Stakes to Some Chance. He was third in 
the Mayflower Stakes to Alsab and Syl’s 
Jimmy when the track record of 1:0514 for 
5'2 furlongs was equaled. He made only 
one start as a 3-year-old, was unplaced. 

BOOK FULL 


Standing At 
HIGH HOPE FARM 
(Douglas M. Davis) 
Russell Cave Pike Lexington, Ky. 


| 


| 


CHURCHILL DOWNS SPRING MEETING 
SATURDAY, APRIL 24, THROUGH SATURDAY, MAY 15 
19 DAYS 


STAKES 


Added Value 


THE CLARK HANDICAP, 3-year-olds and upwards ______________________ $ 2,500 
1 1-16 Miles (Run Saturday, April 24) 

1 Mile (Run Tuesday, April 27) 
2,500 
5 Furlongs (Run Wednesday, April 28) 

THE CHURCHILL DOWNS HANDICAP, 3-year-olds and upwards__________ 2,500 
1 Mile (Run Thursday, April 29) 

THE BASHFORD MANOR STAKES, 2-year-old colts and geldings__________ 2,500 
5 Furlongs (Run Friday, April 30) 
75,000 
1', Miles (Run Saturday, May 1) 

THE KENTUCKY OAKS, 3-year-old fillies______________________________- 5,000 
1 1-16 Miles (Run Saturday, May 8) 

THE KENTUCKY HANDICAP, 3-year-olds and upwards____________________ 2,500 
1's Miles (Run Saturday, May 15) 


Stakes Close Monday, February 15, 1943 


Address all communications to Churchill Downs, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 
M. J. WINN, President 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN THOROUGHBRED BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


John Hay Whitney, President. 
J. A. ESTES, Editor. 


A. B. Hancock, Vice President. 
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Slings and Arrows 


ROM here the road which racing will follow in 

1943 does not appear too dark. We lost Cal- 
ifornia in the first year of the war, got back a 
part of it before the year was out. We lost 
Florida in the second year, with doubtful pros- 
pects of reclaiming a part. In the first year we 
gained a great new track in New Jersey. Now 
virtually every important track in “the North’” 
which held a meeting in 1942 is making prepara- 
tions to carry on in 1943, though it will almost 
certainly be necessary for some of them to pool 
their operations at the more easily accessible 
tracks. Several tracks have made brave an- 
nouncements of increases in distribution, and none 
has shown a tendency to start out with anything 
less than a full schedule in view. Further, there 
is an important new track in Mexico City. 

Of special interest to breeders is the indication 
from George Bull, president of the Saratoga Asso- 
ciation, that racing will be held as usual at the 
famous old course in upstate New York. Mr. 
Bull's confidence will be appreciated as the most 
solid evidence just now available that the usual 
yearling sales will be held at Saratoga. 

The materialization and success of these plans 
depend less upon the men who are making them 
than upon extraneous circumstances which in all 
probability no man in America could safely pre- 
dict. The makers of the plans are, of course, per- 
fectly aware that “something may happen” in 
addition to what has already happened, but they 
still recognize the necessity of making plans 
early and hoping for the best. It is disappoint- 
ing to cancel good plans well made, but it is worse 
to give up in advance without planning at all. 

If they are able to proceed with the near-normal 
schedule now being set up, operators of tracks 
may expect to run a gauntlet of criticism from 
outside sources. In the main the public is not 
accustomed to handing down hasty adverse judg- 
ments on the propriety of racing, but this is a 
time of war, and judgments may come thick and 
fast and with no great amount of overwork ex- 


JOE H. PALMER, Associate Editor and Business Manager. 


Saturday, January 30, 1943 


L. A. Beard, Treasurer. J. A. Estes, Secretary. 


G. B. LEACH, Advertising Manager. 
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pended in compiling data as the basis for judg- 
ment. In other words, we are in greater danger 
than last year of being condemned for being inno- 
cently present in a world whose nerves are 
drawn tight by the most serious business in its 
history. 

Racing will have to be wary of these hasty 
judgments. We have heard a few horsemen 
grumbling—not very loudly, however—about the 
fact that the two Miami tracks complied so quick- 
ly, and with so little struggle, with the spirit of 
the new restrictions on pleasure driving by calling 
off their meetings. In our view this hurriedly 
taken action was based upon far-sighted policies. 
Racing will have more freedom tomorrow if it. 
readily accepts the limitations that are necessary 
today, without antagonizing either the present. 
authorities or the public which they represent. 


Last week a publication which calls itself, face- 
tiously, we suppose, the world’s greatest news- 
paper, editorially suggested that no other useful 
function remains for the Thoroughbred than as 
horse meat and stated “the simple fact’ that 
horse farms and tracks ‘are wasting labor, fod- 
der, and production facilities in a nation pressed 
for food.” This is a fair sample of the poison 
that may be dropped into racing’s coffee while it 
is looking the other way. What the world’s great- 
est so-called newspaper advocated was sensible 
enough—that we eat more Thoroughbred horses 
and register fewer. Its implication of a wanton 
waste of productive land ignores the fact that the 
shortage is in farm labor, not farm land, that 
horse farms are raising wartime necessities, and 
that it is only a short while since Thoroughbred 
breeding was being blessed for conserving soil 
and keeping land out of competition in the field 
of agricultural products. But the damage is done 
by the indictment, not by the fair examination of 
its validity. 

If racing follows its normal course this year, 
with full schedules in nearly all sections, it may 
expect a crescendo of adverse criticism whose ef- 
fectiveness will not be diminished by the fact that 
it will frequently be unfair. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and Possessions and countries in the Pan-American Postal Union, $5 a year; Canada, $6.50; other countries, $7. 


Advertising rates on application. Office: Radio Building, Lexington, Ky. Telephone, 485. Mail address: P. 0. Box 1520, Lexington, Ky. 
second class matter June 30, 1928, at Post Office at Lexington, Ky., under act of March 3, 1879. 


Entered as. 


By Joe H. Palmer 


Sharpe Practice 


OR several years Harry Sharpe has been sit- 

ting out in California carefully considering 
how he might bite some of Editor J. A. Estes’ 
pedigree points in the most sensitive place. He’s 
a right good antagonist, because he doesn’t get 
mad and argue himself into untenable positions. 
His technique, often, is to offer with no particular 
emphasis a theory or a suggestion that he knows 
you wouldn’t adopt if the whole college of car- 
dinals came and begged, on the off chance that in 
repudiating it you may overreach yourself and 
say something you have to take back. I suspect 
he read the dialogues of Plato in his youth, and 
has gone on refining the method since. Anyway, 
comes a letter from Mr. Sharpe in re the remarks 
made several weeks ago in these columns about 
the Jersey Act, to wit: 


Dear Mr. Palmer: 

This is written in sorrow, not in anger. 

After reading your expose (THE BLoop-Horse, 
January 9) of the Machiavellian activities of the cus- 
todians of the General Stud Book, I wondered what 
you think should be done to correct the situation. 
Could you not elaborate this point in a future ar- 
ticle? I admit it is a tough problem. As you will 
have gathered from their history during the past two 
war years, the British are somewhat stubborn. I 
have found the American people a proud sensitive 
nation. Personally, if anyone refused me entry into 
his social circle, on the score of my alleged inferior- 
ity to it, I would quietly tell him to go to h—1, and 
set about proving that, actually, it was the other 
way round. If I have studied American history 
aright, your amazing, powerful, wealthy nation was 
built up behind a prohibitive tariff wall against 
foreign imports. Do you think a retaliation policy 
might pave the way to one of reciprocity? The 
American Jockey Club could refuse to register the 
progeny of such recent importations as *Bahram, 
*Mahmoud, “Blenheim II, and “Rhodes Scholar, 
leaving undisturbed such as *Teddy, *Sir Gallahad 
III, *Bull Dog, *Sickle, and *Pharamond II, the same 
as Orby and other horses, of alleged “impure” de- 
scent were left undisturbed in the G. S. B. when the 
new rule was introduced. 

With kind personal regards, 

Yours sincerely, 
Harry SHARPE 
San Jose, Calif. 
Jan. 13, 1943 


Let’s get rid of a few matters that don’t seem 
quite to the point, including the racial character- 
istics, respectively, of the British and the Ameri- 
cans. The stubbornness of the British and the 
sensitivity, if any, of the Americans are neither 
for nor against the justice of recognition of Amer- 
ican horses by the General Stud Book, nor any de- 
fense of the sharply altered policy of the General 
Stud Book, so remarkably timed to coincide with 
the forced dumping of American horses on world 
markets. 

Mr. Sharpe’s suggestion for social intercourse 
I endorse most heartily. But this is leaving the 
subject again. It isn’t the Social Register we're 
trying to get in. The problem is whether we can 
sell horses to Argentina, say, or France, on the 
same terms as the British, or whether we have 
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REMINDERS 


Foals of 1941 may be named with- 


out enalty through February 
vy 8. Let readers of THE BLoop- 
= The Reins aie help you select names. 

| 
4.) *~ 1929: Ogden Mills died. 
a e Reins 
Saturday ae Handicap, Fair 
Grounds 

ry W. C. Whitney paid $60,000 
= The Reins | =. Hamburg. 

Sunday 
coy 31 1920: Col. Jack Chinn died. 

m e Secrets 

Monday 

ory 1 1939: Gulfstream Park opened. 
m e Secrets 

Tuesday 

1932: Balladier foaled. 

e ighs 

Wednesday 

= ery 1886: George L. Lorillard died. 
7 e Thighs 

A Please report foalings to THE 
y The Knees Bioop-Horse for publication. 

Friday | 

February 5 | 1885: George Bull born. 
e Knees | 

a. | Gosh! A Saturday without a 
st The Legs | stakes race. 


to keep on putting up with their running down 
our line of goods. The General Stud Book has 
claimed an entirely false “purity,’’ and while it 
may be good breeding to ignore this, it isn’t good 
horse breeding. To follow Mr. Sharpe’s course 
here would be to tell the General Stud Book to 
go to hell and walk off in dignity, leaving Eng- 
land with a corner on the world’s bloodstock mar- 
ket. That’s what the shooting’s all about. 

As to proving anything about comparative 
ability, wha. do we have to do? American horses 
have gone to England off and on for more than 
60 years, and their record is good. Let’s not do 
any bragging about this. Let’s just say that 
Iroquois and Foxhall and Democrat and Cap and 
Bells and Omaha and Flares and others have 
demonscrated that the “contaminated” American 
Stud Book produces horses which can contend 
worthily with the first flight of English horses. 
A contributory item is the fact that, immediately 
before the war, the British Bloodstock Agency 
was going seriously into the business of buying 
Saratoga yearlings for English racing, and that 
some of them turned out quite well. Another is 
the fact that English breeders do not seem to 
concern themselves at all with the American 
strains which got in the General Stud Book before 
the Jersey Act, and thus had to be declared pure. 

But the British, stubborn as they are, have 
shifted ground. The recent remarks of Lord 
Rosebery, which started all this in the first place, 
seem to indicate that performance is no key to 
recognition (‘this stud book is a record of pedi- 
grees and not of performance”). The American 
Thoroughbred, in other words, no matter how fast 
he can run or how far he can stay, is damned for- 
ever for not being “pure.” 


Now this “purity” is strictly mythical. As I 
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hope I indicated last week, the first volumes of 
the General Stud Book not only have holes big 
enough to drive a horse through, but a lot of 
horses actually have been driven through. There 
is not a Thoroughbred in England that can trace 
“without flaw,”’ as the General Stud Book says, 
to provable Eastern origins. 

Furthermore, the General Stud Book is not his- 
torically a book of pedigrees. It had its genesis 
in performance, its first names being drawn from 
the race course, not the stud. It recognized per- 
formance for more than a hundred years, and in 
1901 it stated specifically, after consulting the 
stewards of the Jockey Club, that performance 
would compensate for a short pedigree. Then 
American horses came on the market in large 
numbers, and the General Stud Book abandoned 
its history and its policy and quelled the threat 
to the English export industry just as St. George 
quelled the dragon, but with more modern 
weapons. 

At this point it is the custom (for this argu- 
ment has been offered by Americans and ignored 
by the General Stud Book for a good many years) 
for someone to arise and state that Lord Jersey 
was a scholar, a gentleman, and a weather 
prophet, that his intentions were immaculate, that 
economics were not within his ken, and that, in 
fine, he was an ornament to his race and time, 
without a thought of the commercial angles of 
his action. The tendency here is that it is only 
charitable to offer to believe half of this, if some- 
body can be found to believe the rest. But if it’s 
all true, it has to be added that Lord Jersey wasn’t 
well acquainted with the early history of the 
General Stud Book or the American Stud Book, 
or with the crystallization of the Thoroughbred as 
a breed. 


One Thing at a Time 


HAT ought to be done to correct the situa- 

tion? asks Mr. Sharpe. This bystander is 
going to skirt this pitfall for the moment. That 
suggestion about the get of *Bahram, *Mahmoud, 
et al. wasn’t meant seriously and is here taken in 
the same spirit. Just now this is a war of di- 
plomacy. The first step is the establishment of 
the justice of the recognition of the American 
Stud Book, “Be sure you're right,” said Davey 
Crockett, “and then go ahead.” 

So the contentions for the present are these: 
The English Racing Calendar shows the compara- 
tive racing ability of American horses sent 
abroad. Articles in THE BLOOD-HORSE of January 
9 and January 23 are offered as proof that (1) 
the General Stud Book is not in origin or in his- 
tory a book of pedigrees rather than of per- 
formance, (2) that in 1901, on the one occasion 
that the keepers of the General Stud Book, the 
stewards of the Jockey Club, and the prominent 
English breeders whom they consulted sat down 
to consider, non-commercially, what qualifications 
a horse should have for admission, they came up 
with a set which would be satisfactory today (‘to 
prove satisfactorily some eight or nine crosses of 
pure blood, to trace back for at least a century, 
and to shew such performances of its immediate 
family on the Turf as to warrant the belief in the 
purity of its blood’’), (3) that the Jersey Act was 
timed to shut off America’s Thoroughbred export 
market at a time when American exports became 
numerically high and has the effect of continuing 
this stoppage at the present, (4) that the “pur- 
ity” claimed for the General Stud Book is not sub- 
stantiated by fact, as the admitted uncertainties 
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of the early volumes, and the discoveries of errors 
by later English scholars show abundantly, and 
(5) that the General Stud Book has falsified in 
advance all of its own arguments for “purity” by 
continuing to recognize and to breed from those 
“contaminated” American lines which got into 
English breeding before the Jersey Act. 

If Mr. Sharpe wants something to whittle on, 
there’s his material. If these propositions can be 
knocked down or explained away, there isn’t any 
necessity for doing anything in “retaliation.” 


Short Notes on Sundries 


AIR example of the sort of press racing gets 

was an INS dispatch from Boston January 
13, dealing with the arrest of a number of mem- 
bers of a gambling syndicate. Leader, according 
to the story, was Dr. Harry J. Sagansky, identi- 
fied as “a Boston dentist who operates the Aga- 
wam race track.” As Agawam Park has been 
dark since 1938 Dr. Sagansky can’t hope to oper- 
ate it; the best he can do is worry over it. 


When racing heads consider the part racing is 
to play this year in the war effort, it is to be | 
hoped that they have noticed the sterling example 
set by baseball, which claims for itself the title 
of the “great American pastime.” Officials of 
that sport met in all solemnity, and cut the 1943 
season from 154 games to 154 games. 


Probably the most constructive suggestion of 
the season, though, came a few weeks ago from 
Mayor Reeder, of Miami. He suggested that 
everybody who possibly could ought to spend the 
winter in Florida, in order to conserve fuel oil 
in the frozen North. Seemed serious about it, too. 
By the same token, a migration to New Orleans 
is in order. People down there insist okra is a 
foodstuff, which might relieve shortages else- 
where. 


A man with an asbestos suit might enjoy 
opening Jack Campbell’s mail this week, follow- 
ing publication of the Experimental Handicap. 
The partisans of Occupation might have stood 
still while Count Fleet was ranked at the top, 
though hardly for the six-pound difference. But 
to add insult to injury by putting Devil’s Thumb 
second and to pile Pelion on Ossa by bracketing 
Occupation in a tie for third place with Blue 
Swords—and at six furlongs, mind you-—well, if 
that doesn’t produce literature modeled on the 
more severe style of Dean Swift, then there isn’t 
any way of making a horseman mad enough to 
fight. Mr. Campbell, this bystander suspects, will 
chuckle over whatever uproar is raised, and the 
chances are he'll have plenty of material. 


« « »» 


United Hunts Election 


Lewis E. Waring has been reelected president 
president of the United Hunts Racing Association, 
it was announced last week, and Robert C. Win- 
mill, vice president, and Richard V. N. Gambrill, 
secretary-treasurer, also were reelected. New 
member of the board of directors is William C. 
Hunneman, Jr., of Philadelphia, chairman of race 
committee of the Radnor Hunt. 


«« » » 


ASCOT PARK, near Akron, Ohio, has announced 
a 19-day meeting opening July 31, running 
through August 19. 
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No Evidence of Curtailment 


IVILIAN matters, as well as military ones, 

have a way of changing swiftly in wartime. 
Racing may well be affected, unfavorably if mat- 
ters go badly abroad or at home, favorably if the 
gasoline situation eases in the East, as some think 
it may when warm weather minimizes fuel oil re- 
quirements. But on the evidence submitted to 
date, no racing area of importance has resigned 
itself to any diminution of its season. Last week’s 
issue of THE BLOOD-HORSE summarized the inten- 
tions of operators of race tracks in most sections, 
additional notes appear below. To the list of 
tracks which definitely intend operation are added 
Delaware and Garden State Parks, and the Can- 
adian tracks in Ontario. Anti-racing legislation 
in Oregon was badly beaten. Purses will be 
raised at Oaklawn Park, where the danger from 
anti-racing forces seemed less as another week 
passed without any significant action. Apparent- 
ly the administration in Arkansas wants the posi- 
tion of having the wages of sin thrust upon it, is 
quite content with wages. 

Chief problems for racing, apparently, are tech- 
nical ones that will be settled, if at all, more or 
less behind the scenes. Transportation of horses 
seemed to promise increasing difficulty, stable 
help will continue to be scarce, vanning even for 
short distances may be disrupted. Maryland 
tracks were concerning themselves with the State 
regulations, which at present might be fatal in a 
bad season. But every major track which makes 
up a part of the “regular’’ season expected to 
open on its usual schedule. 


Glance at Gulfstream 


After Tropical Park closed and Hialeah Park 
failed to open, Owner Allen T. Simmons proposed 
a sort of cooperative meeting at one or the other, 
with purses depending on attendance and betting. 
Neither of the Miami tracks received the pro- 
posal warmly, Hialeah Park’s president, John C. 
Clark, pointing out that the closing of his track 
was not a financial matter, that the meeting stood 
ready to run at a loss if driving restrictions were 
lifted. 

Last week Mr. Simmons and associates were 
considering Gulfstream Park, some 16 miles north 
of Miami on a main highway served by busses. 
Gulfstream faded a few days after its opening in 
1939, has been in a receivership since. Mr. Sim- 
mons thought it might be rented, said it could be 
put in condition for racing in 10 days. Others 
said there was no totalizator and little prospect 
of getting one, added that the racing strip was 
run down and would need thousands of dollars 
worth of work. The Florida State Racing Com- 
mission seemed willing, not hopeful. By January 
25 it had become evident that nothing could be 
done at Gulfstream Park in time to help this sea- 
son, and it was announced that plans for racing 
there had been abandoned. 

Hard hit by revenue reductions from racing and 
other sources (Army occupied hotels are exempt 
from the usual taxes, though Florida municipal 
leaders are trying to get legislation passed to 
change this), Florida authorities were beginning 
to consider plans which would have sounded plain 
silly in less distressful times. One of these was 
an act of the Legislature permitting racing in the 
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Miami area in May and June, on the theory that 
the winter’s loss might be recouped in the sum- 
mer, after the State’s winter population has gone 
home. 

The State apparently still hoped that OPA re- 
strictions might be lifted in time for part of the 
Hialeah Park meeting, and Henry S. Baynard, 
secretary of the racing commission, said, “Natur- 
ally we expect Tropical to run its spring meeting, 
which normally would begin March 8.” Best 
comfort Governor Holland and Senator Pepper 
could get from Washington was OPA’s statement 
that the pleasure-driving ban will be lifted within 
a “reasonable” time. On January 25 Dan Chap- 
pell, attorney for the Horsemen's Protective As- 
sociation, returned from Washington to Miami 
with the somber tidings that “there is no chance 
that relief will come in time to reopen racing in 
Florida this season.’’ President Clark said that 
Hialeah Park was no better than a 5-to-1 shot, 
with the odds lengthening every day. 


Maryland Quandary 


Two reports from Maryland the past week 
sounded a great deal like Pollyanna at her best. 
Governor O’Connor, in his budget report, esti- 
mated that revenue from racing for the next two 
years would be $3,000,000 and half-mile Cumber- 
land Fair Association, located four miles from 
Cumberland and without busses or street cars, 
asked for its usual 10 days from August 10 to 21, 
with Mondays dark. 

Governor O’Connor’s figures were based on the 
revenue of 1942, when the State received $1,612,- 
000, the peak figure for the Old Line State. The 
present necessary travel restrictions, however, if 
in force for any considerable part of the next two 
years, will take a decided crimp in the number of 
spectators getting to the tracks, rendering the 
1942 figures decidedly outmoded. A 4 per cent 
state tax on pari-mutuel handle would probably 
make more money for the State than the current 
$6,000 per day flat fee, plus 1 per cent of the 
handle, and 15 per cent of the net profits. Based 
on 1942 figures such a tax would realize $1,902,- 
916. The track operators favor such tax, it is un- 
derstood, with the tracks getting the other 6 per 
cent of a total 10 per cent take. 

Meanwhile the tracks were trying to settle the 
tax troubles almost alone, for the Maryland Rac- 
ing Commission declared itself out of discussions 
until the tracks asked for their dates. This the 
tracks don’t want to do until they know what 
their taxes will be. In the meantime racing dates 
are being held up, as are stakes closings, and it is 
feared in some quarters that horsemen will pre- 
pare to race elsewhere. Something will have to 
give way soon, for the usual opening dates are 
only a little more than two months away and 
every bit of that time is necessary to get the 
tracks in running condition. 


California Dates Confirmed 


The California Horse Racing Board last week 
approved dates for a spring meeting to open at 
Bay Meadows February 20. There will be racing 
on the first Monday, February 22, and then a 
dark period until February 27. Thereafter the 
track will operate on its usual five-day racing 
week, except for April 23 (Good Friday), when 
there will be no racing. No date for the termina- 
tion of the meeting has been set; the Racing 
Board pointed out, in answer to an application 
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for a 52-day meeting, that it could not award 
more than 40 days, plus five for charity racing, 
to any one track. However, since Tanforan, 
which is entitled to half of the San Francisco 
dates, is occupied by the Army and probably can- 
not open, some of its days may be given to Bay 
Meadows. 

The Board insisted that of the 40 racing days 
which the track has at present at least half must 
be run for war relief. 


Delaware's Plans 


One of the tracks that most observers had 
counted out unless pleasure driving bans are 
lifted is Delaware Park, since it is indifferently 
served by public transportation. But last week 
the track announced that it planned a 30-day 
meeting, would ask for dates from May 29 
through July 5. Delaware Park, a non-profit or- 
ganization, pointed out that, ‘‘there is no profit to 
the stockholders to run a meeting and no loss to 
them if the track is closed down.”’ In a joint 
statement, William du Pont, Donald P. Ross, and 
J. Simpson Dean said: 


It should not be lost sight of, however, that all 
connected with the track realize an obligation to the 
State and National Government to produce taxes. 
Also the horsemen should be thought of, and the 
public has indicated its interest in Delaware Park. 
Plans have been made to go on in 1943. They will 
be carried out unless wartime circumstances prevent. 


Canadian Dates 


The Ontario tracks on January 22 received ap- 
proval for 1943 meetings, with Woodbine Park 
(the Ontario Jockey Club) beginning the season 
as usual. The 1943 schedule duplicates that of 
1942 in the matter of dates. Last year there was 
some shifting of meetings to eliminate transporta- 
tion difficulties, and something of the sort may 
be necessary this year also. The date schedule: 


Track Opens Closes Days 
Woodbine Park May 22 May 29 Ps 
Thorncliffe Park May 31 June 7 7 
Long Branch June 8 June 15 
Dufferin Park June 16 June 23 Fj 
Hamilton June 24 July 1 7 
Fort Erie July 3 July 19 14 
Hamilton July 31 Aug. 7 7 
Stamford Park Aug. 21 Sept. 6 14 
Thorncliffe Park Sept. 11 Sept. 18 7 
Woodbine Park Sept. 25 Oct. 2 7 
Long Branch Oct. 6 GOct, IB 7 
Dufferin Park Oct. 16 Oct. 23 7 


New York's Transport Problems 


The difficulties of getting people to New York 
race tracks, even to upstate Saratoga, do not 
seem to be worrying track operators. But ap- 
parently there will be some difficulty about mov- 
ing horses. Of the metropolitan tracks, only Bel- 
mont Park has a really adequate number of stalls, 
with Empire City ranking next, Jamaica and 
Aqueduct last. In previous seasons the problem 
has been met by vanning horses from one track 
to another for racing purposes, and many stables 
have remained at the same location through the 
whole metropolitan season. This year vans are 
scarcer, and currently they are classified as non- 
essential, leaving them ineligible for sufficient 
gasoline. 

Added trouble is that railway horse cars, large- 
ly because there is little in them to be ripped out, 
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are easily converted into mobile kitchens for the 
Army, and more and more of them are being 
withdrawn from horse transportation. 


Garden State's Purses 


Garden State Park, which barely beat construc- 
tion deadlines and other difficulties to open in 
1942, faces additional problems this year if trans- 
portation restrictions remain in force, but on 
January 23 officials announced an increase of 
$25,000 in distribution for the 1943 meeting which 
is to open July 7. Eleven stakes will be run, in- 
stead of the nine that were offered last year. The 
purse minimum will remain at $1,000. 

President Eugene Mori said that the meeting 
would run, even under present driving limitations. 
He estimated that 40 per cent of last year’s pa- 
trons came by other means than private automo- 
biles, said, “I’ll settle right now for 50 per cent of 
our 1942 attendance. We had a highly successful 
meeting then, and we can come out all right with 
half the attendance.” 


Purse Raise at Oaklawn 


Condition books for the first 10 days of the Oak- 
lawn Park meeting which is to open February 22 
were issued January 23, and Racing Secretary 
Eugene W. Bury announced that purses for that 
period represented an $8,000 raise over the com- 
parable section of the 1942 meeting, added that 
distribution for the entire 30 days would be about 
$10,000 more than last year’s. He said also that 
14 carloads of horses from Florida were either on 
the way or ready to ship. 


Churchill Downs Stakes 


Last week the stakes program for Churchill 
Downs was announced, and a list of the stakes 
appears in an advertisement on page 158 of this 
issue of THE BLOOD-HORSE. The program follows 
that of last year exactly, the Derby having a 
$75,00 endowment, the Kentucky Oaks $5,000, 
and the other six stakes $2,500 each. Nomina- 
tions to all of them close February 15, as usual. 


No Repeal in Oregon 


Anti-racing forces brought a bill to outlaw 
pari-mutuel betting in Oregon to the floor of the 
State Legislature January 23, saw it crushed 
under an adverse vote of 51 to 8. Pari-mutuel 
betting in Oregon was legalized in 1933, but no 
race tracks for Thoroughbreds have been built. 


«« »» 


Death of Mrs. Lucas Brodhead 


Mrs. Sarah Breck Brodhead, aged widow of 
Lucas Brodhead, who was for many years mana- 
ger of the famous Woodburn Farm in Woodford 
County, Kentucky, died early Sunday morning, 
January 24, in a Lexington hospital where she 
had been a patient for a week. She was perhaps 
the last survivor among those who lived at Wood- 
burn in its heyday. Her husband was a brother 
of Annette M. Brodhead, wife of Daniel Swigert 
and maternal grandmother of Bromwell and Lu- 
cas Brodhead Combs and of the late Daniel Swig- 
ert Combs, father of Leslie Combs II. 
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NeWs OF NOT 


By Brownie Leach 


IL DARLINGTON, of Toronto, writes this col- 
umn as follows: “‘There are a number of Ca- 
nadian owners going into steeplechase racing. 
We used to have some pretty fair races and 
purses, but the sport has hit a very low spot dur- 
ing the past eight or 10 years. There were a 
few of us who persisted and have eventually got 
some of the larger stables interested. Due to the 
scarcity of jumping races we have very few rid- 
ers available. Could you give me a lead ona 
couple of boys down there? I know it would not 
be possible to get top riders, but there are often 
a few boys coming along who haven't had a 
chance and would be suitable to us.” 
If any reader knows of any boys who might 
fill the need, Mr. Darlington can be contacted at 
119 Pearl Street, Toronto. 


Magnificent, a stakes-winning son of *Challeng- 
er II, and three unnamed 2-year-olds have been 
shipped from Spendthrift Farm to Dave England- 
er, who is training the horses of Mrs. Michael 
Evanloff (formerly Mrs. Elizabeth Graham 
Lewis). Magnificent has been at Spendthrift 
since last March and he was fired last fall. Two 
of the 2-year-olds are by Sir Herbert Barker and 
the third is by *Challenger II. 


J. K. Stringfield, who recorded Turf news in 
Lexington’s Kentucky Leader in the Gay 'Nine- 
ties, on January 19, 1890, wrote in his column, “A 
quarter of a million dollars is the most money 
ever put up for two horses to race for. This sum 
was wagered at Natchez, Miss., in 1836. Walker 
Thurston matched his horse Rodolph against Hon. 
S. F. Claybourne’s mare Susan Yandell for 2,500 
bales of cotton a side, it being the equivalent of 
$250,000. Susan Yandell had a walkover for the 
money as Rodolph took sick shortly before the 
time set for the race.” 


Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Rodgers, of Memphis, Tenn., 
were in Lexington this week, en route to their 
home after looking over the horses they have in 
training at Columbia, S.C. At Thomas C. Piatt’s 
Crestwood Farm Mr. Rodgers has three brood- 
mares: Fancy You, by Blue Larkspur, in foal to 
Riskulus; Disarray, by *Pot au Feu, in foal to 
Reaping Reward, and Brush Down, by Sweep, in 
foal to Bull Lea. Fancy You will go to Grand 
Slam this year, Disarray to Ladysman, and Brush 
Down to Pilate. Mr. Rodgers purchased the 
Ladysman and Pilate seasons at the Thorough- 
bred Club of America dinner at Keeneland last 
fall. The Memphis contractor said that all horses 
training at Columbia this winter “are looking 
good.” 


In the January 22 issue of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal appeared a story about the blow which state 
revenues may suffer, or already have suffered, as 
a result of wartime curbs on racing. This sub- 
ject already has been discussed in Turf publica- 
tions and newspapers, but the appearance of the 
story in the Wall Street Journal probably is the 
first time that paper has carried an article about 
racing. The story included a table showing the 
amounts wagered at tracks in 20 states in 1942, 
and the state revenues from racing in 1941 and 
1942, as compiled by the Council of State Govern- 
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ments in Chicago. Said the story, “Since track 
revenues of many of the states represent sub- 
stantial parts of their income .. . fiscal as well 
as racing officials are concerned about the future 
of the sport during the war.” 


A story sent out from Alex Robb’s office 
of the Thoroughbred Racing Associations says 
that Exterminator, grand old campaigner in the 
Kilmer colors, never lies down to rest. Mike 
Terry, who cares for the horse, says he has never 
found any evidence that Exterminator lies down 
even at night, although he does roll in the straw 
with his companion Peanuts. The same release 
carries a story about Basil James, who is now 
doing M. P. duty at the Grand Central (N. Y.) 
Army induction center. 


Charles A. Asbury reports the book of the C. 
V. Whitney stallion Carrier Pigeon, which is 
standing this season at his Hedgewood Farm, has 
been filled. Carter Thornton, manager of R. A. 
Fairbairn’s Fairholme Farm at Winchester, Ky., 
this week was called into active service by the 
Army. At Fairholme are five sons of *Blenheim II 
from five mares Mr. Fairbairn bred to that stal- 
lion in 1941, and it’s a tough break that Carter 
won't have the pleasure of getting them ready 
for the yearling sales. Barry Whitehead, racing 
secretary of Mexico City’s new track, saw his 
first snowfall in Lexington Tuesday morning. A 
lot of central Kentuckians saw more snow than 
they have seen in years. 


Among the 2-year-olds which will race in the 
colors of Mrs. Louis J. Lepper this year are two 
by her husband’s stallion, Appealing, 10-year-old 
son of Wise Counsellor standing at James C. 
Ellis’ farm at Owensboro. Trainer Charles Ray- 
nor has six 2-year-olds owned by Mrs. Lepper in 
training at Columbia, S. C. Names granted for 
the one colt, two geldings, and three fillies are: 


Lord Hairan, ch. ¢., by *Hairan—Stylistic, by Diavolo. 


Porky, gr. g., by *St. Elmo II—Francine C., by Jean 
Lafitte. 
Oatsmobile, b. g., by Appealing—Kerry’s Orphan, by 


Sweep. : 

Lady Hairan, b. f., by *Hairan—-Lady Menifee, by Meni- 
fee. 

Gay Deceiver, b. f.. by Appealing—Pal to Pal, by Prince 
Pal. 

Wide Open, str. ro. f., by *St. Elmo II—*Alpenstock IT, 
by Snow Boy. 


«« »» 


Bay Meadows Revenue 


Recently Bay Meadows announced donations 
totaling $181,911.07 from its recent meeting, of 
which approximately $20,000 went to charities 
more or less local in nature, $26,655 to California's 
Turf Foundation, the remainder to various agen- 
cies connected with war relief. 

Original estimates of $300,000 or $350,000 in 
donations (the meeting was limited to an 8 per 
cent profit on the track's $600,000 corporate in- 
vestment) apparently overlooked the Department 
of Internal Revenue. If certain tax exemptions 
can be worked out in Washington, additional do- 
nations have been promised. 

The State of California got $635,579.55 from 
the meeting. 


«« »» 


HAMILTON (Ohio) will have a 19-day meeting in 
1943, the half-miler opening July 3, running 
through July 24. 
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PEDIBHEE POINTS 


By J. A. Estes 


Jersey and Marx 


N a recent issue of London's Horse and Hound, 

Audax summarized some of the international 
developments with regard to stud book recogni- 
tion, as reported in THE BLOOD-HORSE last year, 
and concluded with the following: 


The consensus of opinion among American breed- 
ers and Turf writers is that the Jersey Act was intro- 
duced in Great Britain as a purely commercial 
measure. Thus they follow the teaching of Karl 
Marx that the interpretation of history is purely a 
matter of materialism. I do not think that the con- 
sideration of finance was the primary consideration 
in the mind of the late Lord Jersey, one of the most 
fair-minded stewards who has graced this august 
body, when he introduced his famous Act. Rather 
it was an idealistic attempt to preserve the tradition 
of British blood lines from what his lordship, and his 
colleagues, regarded as a serious danger of becom- 
ing tainted by the lineage that had sprung from ob- 
scurity to ephemeral success on the racecourse. It is 
my opinion, for whatever it may be worth, that after 
this war has been won international co-operation 
should take place between the guiding bodies of 
sport in various countries to produce uniform rules 
as to what does, or does not, constitute a Thorough- 
bred. There will be other matters to be settled— 
for instance, the position of those animals bred in 
German-occupied territory, and what they have since 
done—which would clear the air considerably if the 
issue of admission into the Stud Books of the lead- 
ing countries in the world was resolved at the same 
time. This may be a very difficult matter, but it 
should not be by any means insuperable. 


The gentlemanly attitude of our English ad- 
versaries on this subject is disarming. In most 
arguments my personal preference runs toward 
socking the opposition in the jaw, kicking him in 
the shins, slapping his face, and otherwise out- 
raging his dignity. This technique, while not 
recommended for use at short range and not rec- 
ommended at all in the etiquette books, has the 
merit of speeding up the action. For after you 
have warmed up the opposition in this fashion, 
you can expect to be hit with everything he has 
and can discover whether it was good enough. In 
the case of transcontinental discussions of the 
Jersey Act, however, it seems to me that it 
would be better to start off with ‘‘Whereas, .. .” 
rather than with “Listen, you big stiff.” 

It would also be better, I believe, if we follow 
the lead of Audax and proceed quietly in the 
direction of the discussion of the essential points, 
provided, of course, any of the authorities in 
England show a willingness to participate in such 
discussions. 

Audax suggests that it was idealism rather 
than commercialism which motivated the act to 
exclude ‘“‘American contaminations.” As he has 
indicated, the consensus of American commenta- 
tors on the subject will hardly agree that it is 
idealism which maintains the Jersey tradition, re- 
gardless of Lord Jersey’s personal attitude. But 
if the English breeders wish to maintain that their 
motives spring altogether from their concern over 
the purity of English blood, I shall be very happy, 
for my part, to accept the issue on that basis and 
forget all about the commercial aspects. 
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If any adversary wishes to come into the lists 
and maintain that purity of blood is a noble ideal, 
whether for the livestock breeder or the ruler of 
nations, I shall be glad to while away many pleas- 
ant hours mauling him to pulp. I promise him 
also that a great congregation will gather to en- 
joy and participate in the mauling. I promise 
him that, while his eyes are yet open to behold 
the spectacle, he will see the whole world, and 
livestock breeders in particular, turning away 
from the illusory worship of the ‘‘purebred” and 
the noble pedigree and learning to make apprais- 
als on the basis of achievement. I promise also to 
make him eat that phrase ephemeral success if 
he ever borrows it from Audax. 

I don’t believe the defenders of pure English 
blood will wish to base their defense of the Jer- 
sey Act upon the ideal of pure blood. That is its 
weakest excuse. Personally I would advise them 
to go ahead and defend it as a commercial meas- 
ure. Then they would have the American at- 
tackers at such a disadvantage that they could 
answer all arguments with a plain, confident, 
energy-saving “So what?” 

As for the suggestion of an after-the-war con- 
ference on international problems of stud books, 
I certainly hope it can be brought about, and 
have, in fact, made the same suggestion myself. 
The light which has been thrown upon this sub- 
ject in transatlantic controversy has been gen- 
erated in the presence of considerable heat. Actu- 
ally it is a technical problem which ought to be 
settled by technical experts as calmly and effi- 
ciently as an electrician might repair a_ short- 
circuit. Around an unbanged conference table it 
ought to be possible to reach a satisfactory solu- 
tion within a few hours. But if the English dele- 
gation proposed to maintain that purity of blood, 
as now defined in England, is a noble ideal, then 
there would be no need for a conference. As far 
as the Jersey Act is concerned we would get 
along with the status quo, and as far as the Ger- 
man thieveries are concerned the General Stud 
Book would have the last word anyway. 

There might, of course, be a conference to 
which the English authorities were not a party, 
for the purpose of discussing the possibility of 
uniform procedure in recognition practices among 
the countries which, the English say, have con- 
taminated one another’s stud books. 

Such a conference, while it might be entirely 
technical in nature and might disclaim any in- 
tention of contesting with English authorities the 
merits of the Jersey Act, could not help but bring 
into focus. the essential point for consideration, 
namely, that the only difference between the 
contamination of English bloodlines and that of 
non-English bloodlines lies in the fact that the 
English authorities have said, officially, that there 
is a difference. The fact that this difference-by- 
fiat works out to the financial advantage of Eng- 
lish breeders can be considered pertinent or im- 
pertinent according to individual discretion. 


Peter McCue's Pop 


N THE BLoop-HorRsE of November 28 I quoted 

the Western Livestock Journal’s Frank M. 
King to the effect that he knew a man who could 
give an affidavit proving that Peter McCue, 
granddaddy of the quarter horse tribe, was got 
by the quarter horse Dan Tucker, and not by the 
Thoroughbred Rathnerod (or Duke of the High- 
lands). After having petitioned for some months 
for the authority on which the American Quarter 
Horse Association dismissed the fact that Peter 
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McCue was a registered Thoroughbred, I rubbed 
my hands in anticipation at the prospect of hav- 
ing the proof. 

Now comes the January copy of that excellent 
magazine, and in it Mr. King gently reminds me 
that I overlooked some quotation marks, and that 
he was quoting Mrs. Helen Michaelis, secretary 
of the American Quarter Horse Association. 

So now I look in another direction and resume 
rubbing my hands. 


LOUISIANA 
Fair Grounds 


OW in the second half of its 75-day meeting, 
the Fair Grounds continued to prosper, gave 
concrete evidence of this last week by issuing 
a new condition book for the period from Jan- 
uary 26 through February 13, in which the mini- 
mum purse, already raised to $700 after the first 
few weeks of the meeting, was advanced again, 
to $800. Other purses were raised also, including 
the Chalmete Handicap, which went from $2,500 
added to $3,000, and which might, officials hoped, 
attract Whirlaway into action. 

Figures for the first 38 days of the meeting 
(through the racing of January 16) were re- 
leased last week. During that period betting 
totaled $4,317,811, a daily average of $113,626, 
which was almost double the $59,668 average 
for the entire season last year. With Florida 
racing stopped, and winter visitors moving to 
New Orleans, support was likely to increase over 
the last section of the meeting. Attendance this 
year has averaged around 3,000 daily, which is 
approximately a 50 per cent increase over last 
year. 

The January 23 program had no stakes, but 
was featured by a $2,500 overnight event for 4- 
year-olds and up at 1144, miles. Winner was An- 
thony Pelleteri’s French-bred *Louisville II, by 
Lovelace, which got up to beat Helmac Stable’s 
*Moscow II, also a French-bred, and coupled with 
*Louisville II as an entry, both being trained 
by Willie Booth. Helmac Stable is the nom de 
course of George Helis, who like Mr. Pelleteri 
is interested in the New Orleans track. Racing 
during the day was not very formful, only one 
faverite succeeding. This was Mrs. Jack How- 
ard’s Ravenala, by Coldstream, which won the 
quarter-mile race for 2-year-clds, getting his 
second win from three starts. Trainer Howard 
had a double for the day, winning the first race 
with Coldstream Stable’s Ballast Reef, had a 
connection with another 2-year-old winner dur- 
ing the week, Valdina Seer, which is out of 
Advising Anna, good-class campaigner for Train- 
er Howard several seasons ago. 


«« »» 


Year-End Publications 


The annual supplement of stakes winners pub- 
lished by THE BLOOD-HORSE was mailed to sub- 
scribers with the issue of January 23. Extra 
copies are available at 25 cents each. The in- 
dex to THE BLoop-HORSE for the last six months 
of 1942 is included with this issue. 

The second section of the annual supplement 
to the loose-leaf Stallion Register issued by THE 
BLOOD-HORSE will be mailed to owners of the 
Register probably within the next week. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


HALLOP POLL 


By Our Readers 


Editor, THE BLoop-HorseE, 
Dear Sir: 

I have just looked over Mr. Campbell's weights for the 
Experimental Handicap, as published in THE BLoop- 
Horse of January 23, and note that he has listed Count 
Fleet as the top weight under 132 pounds, whereas in a 
handicap made by you people several weeks ago | 
found that Occupation was made the top 2-year-old, being 
weighted at 133 pounds. 

Even though the Experimental Handicap is annually 
run at six furlongs in the spring when the colts have be- 
come 3-year-olds and in consideration of the fact that your 
own handicap was made for 2-year-olds at six furlongs, 
I find it rather puzzling why Count Fleet should be listed 
to carry 132 pounds in Mr. Campbell's Experimental, Oc- 
cupation being assigned 126 pounds, while in your hand- 
icap, as stated, Occupation would support 133 pounds, 
Count Fleet to carry 130 pounds. In short, the switch 
of weights from your handicap to that of Mr. Campbell's 
is just too much, provided that your weights were made 
from the colt 2-year-old ‘‘dope.” 

Quoting from the first paragraph of your introduction 
to the weights for the Experimental Handicap, I find that 
“Mr. Campbell's weights are not entirely an expression 
of 2-year-old merit; the horses which appear in it are 
eligible to nomination in the Experimental Handicap, a 
six-furlong race run at Jamaica in April, at the weights 
assigned.” 

You also mention that the Experimental Handicap is 
our ‘‘nearest approach to the English Free Handicap.” It 
has always been my impression that the English Free 
Handicap was the opinion of the English handicapper as 
to their actual worth as 2-year-olds, but it seems to me 
that you are probably correct in your statement as to Mr. 
Campbell's thought in rating for the Experimental Handi- 
cap. Otherwise, it might be a little hard for the average 
person to figure out the discrepancy between Mr. Camp- 
bell’'s weights and yours. 

On the other hand, even though I have had the sus- 
picion in past years that Mr. Campbell did tend to look 
toward the future in weighting for the Experimental, it 
would seem to me that, unless you know positively from 
Mr. Campbell that this is the case, you are certainly 
“covering a lot of territory’ in making the statement that 
you do. Frankly, this is the first time that I ever saw a 
statement of Mr. Campbell's intentions in rating the top 
2-year-olds and, with all due respect to you, I am not 
going to believe it until I see a statement from Mr. Camp- 
bell. 

Knowing that you are at least on writing terms with 
him, would it be asking too much for you to try to get 
him to back you up? Such information from an authority 
like Mr. Campbell would be more than interesting to all 
of us and I should think that you would certainly breathe 
a little sigh of relief in attempting to explain the nine- 
pound shift against Count Fleet from your handicap to 
Mr. Campbell's. 

Very truly yours, 
READER 
January 21. 


FOALS OF 1943 


Calumet Farm, Warren Wr'ght, Le: ngton 
Columbiana, by Petee-Wrack: Br. c. by Bull Lea, Jan. 
22. Mare to Sun Teddy. 
Meadowview Farm, F. W. Armstrong, Moorestown, N. J. 
Rose Petal, by High Time: Br. c. by *Easton, Jan. 19. 


Saturday, January 30, 1943 


How Serious Is 
The Taint? 


University of Kentucky 


The investigation reported in this paper is in 
connection with a project of the Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and is published by 
permission of the Director. A previous paper: 
“Are Pedigrees Important? A comparison of 
stakes winners and samples of beaten Thorough- 
breds,” was published in the November 7, 1942, 
issue, p. 574-577, of this journal. 


HE “taint” in many American Thoroughbreds 
makes them and their progeny ineligible for 
registration in the General Stud Book and also in 
the stud books based on it. This was, and still is, 
the unmistakable intent of the “Jersey Act” of 
1913. Therefore, it is appropriate to consider the 
present status of the Jersey Act in terms of sci- 
ence in order to see how ridiculous it really is, and 
how untenable its defense becomes. 

A fairly reliable estimate of the American taint 
has been obtained for the stakes winners and 
samples of poor performing Thoroughbreds from 
the years 1935, 1940, and 1941. The methods em- 
ployed are very simple and require no special 
training in mathematics for a full understanding 
of the results. Individual pedigrees were traced 
to 1748, the foaling date of Matchem, but com- 
plete pedigrees were not used on account of their 
unwieldy nature. Instead, random two-line pedi- 
grees were traced, in which the sire and dam 
head two columns or lines of individuals repre- 
senting successive generations. Individuals beyond 
the sire and dam were selected by a random or 
chance method, hence the name, random two-line 
pedigrees. By itself, a single pedigree of this 
type means very little but this method of sampling 
the ancestry does provide a fair and adequate 
method of observing the relative number of 
“pure” and of “tainted’’ lines in large groups of 
individuals. For an illustration of this type of 
pedigree the reader is referred to page 574 in the 
November 7 issue of THE BLOOD-HORSE. 

In the classification of the individual lines of 
each pedigree extreme care was taken to class as 
tainted any line bearing the slightest doubt of 
authentic tie-up with the General Stud Book. The 
results of tnis classification are presented in the 
accompanying table, in which 949 pedigrees were 
involved. Not quite that many individuals are 
concerned because some were included more than 
once on account of racing more than one season. 
Of the 1898 lines observed only 10 traced to un- 
recognized ancestors. This indicates a taint of 
0.53 per cent. In order to visualize this taint 
more realistically think of a 15-generation ex- 
panded pedigree in which about 170 of the 32,768 
possible ancestors in the fifteenth generation were 
not identified in the General Stud Book. 

On the basis of the conventional family classi- 
fication of stakes winners, about 6 or 7 per cent 
of these winners trace to unrecognized American 
foundation mares. This is not an accurate meas- 
ure of the taint for the simple reason that the 
tail-female line has no special significance. A 
similar thing was pointed out in a previous paper 
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with reference to the direct contribution of the 
stallions Herod, Matchem, and Eclipse. As in 
the case now under consideration, the convention- 
al classification of stakes winners according to 
male lines does not present a true picture of 
their influence. Or, we may say that although 
6 per cent of American stakes winners go back 
to unrecognized American mares, this does not 
mean that this per cent of tainted blood exists, 
since these mares appear in such remote crosses 
that their contribution is only a fractional part 
of a per cent of the total pedigree. 

The American taint involves unrecognized 
Thoroughbreds which were imported into America 
before the General Stud Book was in existence. 
If any “cold blood” was ever involved there has 
been ample time for thermal activation! 

The ten tainted lines traced to the follow- 
ing unrecognized ancestors which occurred in the 
generations shown in the right hand column. 


Unrecognized Ancestor Generation 
*Kitty Fisher 15, 15, 15 
*Fallower 16 
*Janus 13 
*Jenny Dismal 18 
*Lindsey’s Arabian 12 
Mr. Wade’s Th. Mare 15 
*Spark 17 
*Traveler 15 


Reference to the scholarly works of the late 
Fairfax Harrison reveals that some of the un- 
recognized individuals have a documentary claim 
to all the rights and privileges accorded to recog— 
nized Thoroughbreds. 

The Jersey Act as it now affects American 
Thoroughbreds is so unsound scientifically that it 
should be classed with the impractical topics de- 
bated centuries ago in the Age of Scholasticism. 
Actually, it is being nullified by recent rulings in 
South America, and our Latin neighbors deserve 
much credit for their expression of common sense 
in this matter. It is only fair to state that the 
practices governing registration in our stud book 
are almost as uncompromising as the Jersey Act 
and may in some cases actually involve it. The 
rules as well as the administrative policies as- 
sociated with them should be subjected to frank 
and open discussion. 

Guardians of our pure breeds have embarrass- 
ing problems relative to superior performers of 
low caste. Incidentally, which Whirlaway, British 
or American, registers at the finish line? Rules 
governing the registration of Thoroughbreds (as 
well as other classes of animals) should be ex- 
amined in the light of modern science in order to 
eliminate and to prevent practices that are on a 
scientific par with the Jersey Act. Probably, the 
most enlightened form of registration now in 
practice is that enforced by the American Dairy 
Cattle Club, in which performance rather than a 
flawless pedigree constitutes the basis of regis- 
tration. This type of registration may “sacrifice” 
some individuals, but it produces results. 

Table showing the occurrence of recognized 
and unrecognized ancestry in Stakes Winners and 
Poor Performers of 1935, 1940, and 1941. 

Lines not 
Lines tracing tracing to 


Number of to recognized recognized 
Sample 


pedigrees ancestry ancestry 

1935 Stakes winners 197 390 4 
1940 Stakes winners 179 357 1 
1941 Stakes winners 179 357 1 
1935 Poor performers 125 248 2 
1940 Poor performers 124 247 1 
1941 Poor performers 145 289 1 

Total 949 1,888 10 
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TRACK OF THE AMERICAS 


NTEREST of United States horsemen in the 

new Hipodromo de las Americas at Mexico 
City was indicated by an extraordinarily full at- 
tendance of the Thoroughbred Club Saturday, 
January 23, at a meeting whose date had been 
shifted in order that the club might hear Barry 
Whitehead, young racing secretary and steward 
of the new organization. 

Whitehead, introduced as a 32-year-old official 
who had served 24 race tracks (including “the 
bushes”), told the Kentucky horsemen that the 
Hipodromo was confident of having enough 
horses for its first meeting, that only 400 stalls 
are available, that it was chiefly interested just 
now in gaining assurance of moral support from 
north of the border, to the end that racing in 
Mexico might be set up on enduring foundations. 

“The racing which flourished in Mexico from 
1872 to 1911,” said Mr. Whitehead, “was Conti- 
nental in atmosphere—-a fancy sort of a game, 
rather social. It is our hope to develop racing 
along that line now, not following the pattern 
too closely, of course, but as closely as will be 
found in keeping with modern conditions. 


HORSE INSURANCE 
A SPECIALTY 


JAMES CLAY WARD 


Box 294 Paris, Kentucky 


ALPINE RANCH STALLIONS 


1943 SEASON 


“BY PASS IL__ $500 


WITH RETURN 

Br. h., 1928, by Phalaris—Communicative, 
by Poor Boy 

*By Pass II has had small crops. His first 

six include 44 foals, 73 per cent of which 

have won to date. In 1939 *By Pass II was 

leading sire in the United States in number 

of races won by 2-year-olds. Sire of stakes 

winners Rough Pass, Ringie, Pass Out, 

Epha (England), Atiwant (India), Step 
By, Kiosk, Red Wrack, etc. 


“OUTIS 


WITH RETURN 
Ch. h., 1930, by Phalaris—Anonyma, by 
Swynford 


From three starters has two wniners: 
Rock Hesive, Otasca. A best bred sire. 


The physical condition of any mares coming to 
above stallions is subject to approval. 


MR. AND MRS. JAMES ROLPH Ili 


Redwood City California 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


“Since racing was closed there in 1911 there 
have been two unfortunate racing ventures at 
Mexico City. These were attempted when the 
country was virtually in the midst of revolution, 
at times when people were literally burying their 
money in the ground, when nothing was stable. 

. . These conditions obtained until about 1935, 
since when a great change has taken place. Now 
the people have more confidence, money has been 
stabilized, building and development are _pro- 
ceeding on a great scale. Mexico City today is 
one of the most progressive cities in the world. 

“The track is not a stock promotion, but is 
solidly financed, largely by capital from this 
country. Ben Smith, who has two seats on the 
New York Stock Exchange, represents the major 
portion of the money behind the track. Bruno 
Pagliai, general manager and one of the direc- 
tors, is a United States citizen with large invest- 
ments in Mexico, including the Ensenada Hotel 
in Lower California. He is a close friend of Pres- 
ident Avila Camacho, who is himself very much 
interested in the track and has a stable of about 
half a dozen horses in training. 

“The mutuel take-out will be 15 per cent. The 
track operates without paying taxes for the first 
five years, then begins paying taxes on a gradu- 
ated scale which reaches a maximum at the end of 
the first ten years. After the next ten years the 
track becomes the property of the government. 

“These conditions are most favorable. We need 
only your help and approval to establish racing 
firmly—-and we want it to be something better 
than a routine of $600 top and bottom races.” 

Discussing details of the new venture, Mr. 
Whitehead said that Mexico City was closer to 
Lexington than the California tracks, that ex- 
press rates below the border had been reduced, 
so that the cost of sending a car from Lexington 
to the new track via San Antonio was approxi- 
mately $925. (From the border near San Antonio 
to Mexico City the cost for a 12-horse car is 
$174.) 

A part of the reason for the three-day racing 
week which will obtain during the first meeting 
lies in the difficulty of obtaining material for 
additional concrete stalls, he said. Owing to the 
tremendous building program now going forward, 
concrete is harder to get than other materials. It 
is possible, the speaker indicated, that ‘‘we may 
be able to stretch the supply of horses into rac- 
ing four or more days a week this year,” and it 
is probable that at future meetings a more com- 
plete schedule will be run. 

Feed costs? They were less than in the 
United States. In November oats were 75 cents 
a bushel, oat hay $26 a long ton, oat straw $9 


AMERICAN TURF ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 


M. J. Winn, President, Chicago, Il. 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 


Louisville, Ky. 


LINCOLN FIELDS JOCKEY CLUB 


Crete, Ill. 
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a long ton, alfalfa $22 a long ton, carrots one cent 
for a big bunch, green alfalfa about one cent per 
horse per day. These prices probably would rise, 
some of them undoubtedly, but they would still 
be lower than in this country. 

Among those who had already made definite 
plans to ship to the Hipodromo, Mr. Whitehead 
said, were James C. Ellis (owner of Kentucky's 
Dade Park), King Ranch, John L. Sullivan, Ken- 
neth Murchison, Frank C. Brophy, H. T. Palmer, 
Ralph Schisler, A. R. Eppenauer, Lonnie Copen- 
haver, Victor Emanuel, C. E. (Boots) Durnell. 
On a tentative list were L. B. Mayer, Charles 
S. Howard, Bennet Creech. 

When young Mr. Whitehead sat down several 
members of the Thoroughbred Club began con- 
ferring on plans for shipping a cooperative car- 
load of horses from Lexington to Mexico City. 

There were questions afterward. “Can you sell 
herses to Mexicans?’ Howard Wells wanted to 
know. Yes, they were eager to buy good stock, 
and breeders and owners in the United States 
ought to recognize their opportunity of building 
up a good market, and ought to lay the founda- 
tion for a permanent market by selling good 
stock. One man had come to Lexington last year, 
bought about 14 horses for about $40 a head, 
sold them in Mexico for about 5,000 pesos apiece 

a procedure not calculated to inspire confidence 
in horses from the United States in the future. 

Was it much trouble to get across the border ? 
Yes, some. But the government had suspended 
its usual quarantine requirements, and it was on- 
ly necessary to have a veterinarian examine the 
horses and give a statement of their health, speci- 
fying freedom from dourine and glanders. Horse- 
men were advised to have registration certifi- 
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cates of all horses moved into Mexico. No Ameri- 
can currency could be taken into the country, ex- 
cept $2 bills. Men would need to obtain releases 
from their draft boards. To get back into the 
United States they would need some legally ac- 
ceptable certification of citizenship. 


« « »» 


Death of Doc Ashby 


Henry Clay (Doc) Ashby, who probably had 
more of his pictures decorating tack rooms and 
private homes in the country than any other race 
track photographer west of the Alleghenies, died 
Wednesday, January 20, at the St. James In- 
firmary, Louisville, at the age of 64. He had 
been ill for several years. His layouts showing 
the finish of a race and the winner standing in 
the winner’s circle had nearly become a trade 
mark associated with his work. 

Doc Ashby was born in Richmond, Va., and 
took his first picture of a race horse in 1909——a 
picture of Jack Atkin at Churchill Downs. For 
the next 34 years he plied his trade at race tracks 
in Kentucky, Louisiana, Texas, Illinois, and more 
recently in California and Florida. 

The scoop which he liked best to relate oc- 
curred at Windsor, Canada, when Man o’ War and 
Sir Barton met in their famous match race. All 
picture rights had been sold to a moving picture 
company. Mr. Ashby’s camera was taken from 
him but a bribe got it back. After the race Louis 
Feustel, Man o’ War’s trainer, brought the cup 
back to the stables where Man o’ War posed 
drinking from the cup. The next day the picture 
appeared in the Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Best Son of Wise Counsellor. 


Appealing’s first foals, as two-year-olds in 1942, 
included three winners from four starters. Beat the 
best sprinters of his time. Given top weight in prac- 
tically every handicap on the Eastern tracks. Ap- 
pealing raced two full seasons, being forced out of 
training by a foot injury in the Harford. 

Appealing set the track record at Suffolk Downs 
of 6 furlongs in 1:09%5, under 117 pounds. Equalled 


OWENSBORO 


APPEALING 


track record at Arlington Downs 6 furlongs in 1:11%%. 


Standing at 


Farm of James C. Ellis 


BAY, 1933. 


By Wise Counsellor— 
Hauton—by High Time 


Owned by Louis J. Lepper 


€ Appealing breaking track record at 
Suffolk Downs, July 26, 1937. 


Ran same distance at Santa Anita in 1:11. Covered 
Oaklawn Park Course at Oaklawn Park in 1:07%. 

In addition to winning stakes at 6 furlongs, Ap- 
pealing won the Roger Williams Handicap, Narra- 
gansett Park, at a mile, beating Roustabout, Dark 
Hope, Preeminent, Bright and Early. 

All starters of Appealing’s dam, Hauton, have 
been winners. His second dam, Dora W., produced 
eight winners out of nine foals, including the stake 
winner, Double Heart. 


FEE $250—LIVE FOAL 


KENTUCKY 


= 

| 

he: 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


WHIRLAWAY 


World’s Greatest Money 
Winner 


Sired by a Claiborne Stallion 


“SIR GALLAHAD III 


B., 1920, by *Teddy—Plucky Liege, by Spearmint 


Fee $1,500 (Book Full) No Return 
FLARES 
(Belair Stud) 
B., 1933, by Gallant Fox—Flambino, by *Wrack 
Fee $250 Return 


Flares’ first foals were 1942 2-year-olds and 
from 11 starters he is sire of six winners, includ- 
ing the stakes winners Teentee and Chop Chop. 
Three other starters have placed. Flares, combin- 
ing top male and female lines, was a grand race 
horse. 


“RHODES SCHOLAR 


B., 1933, by Pharos—Book Law, by Buchan 


Fee $500 (Book Full) Return 


SNARK 


(Wheatley Stable) 
B., 1933, by Boojum—Helvetia, by *Hourless 


Fee $300 (Book Full) Return 


MARGUERITE  DUSTWHIRL 


The World's Greatest Producing 
Mares 


DUSTWHIRL, a bay daughter of Sweep- 
Ormonda, by Superman, is the dam of the 
winners of $653,929 to the end of 1942. Bred 
by J. E. Widener, Dustwhirl was purchased 
by Claiborne Stud and later sold to her 
present owner, Warren Wright. 


MARGUERITE, a chestnut daughter of 
Celt—-*Fairy Ray, by Radium, is the dam 
of the winners of $620,080 to the end of 
1942. Marguerite was sold by Ellerslie 
Stud to William Woodward in the Saratoga 
yearling sales. 


Tintagel, Pompey, and 


CLAIBORNE-ELL 


Paris, Kentucky 


“BLENHEIM II 


Br., 1927, by Blandford—Malva, by 


Charles O’Malley 
Fee $2,500 (Book Full) 


STIMULUS 


Ch., 1922, by Ultimus—Hurakan, by Uncle 


Fee $300 Return 


Stimulus, which has a remarkable record as a 
sire, had 54 winners of 141 races in the 1942 sea- 
son. He sired 11 2-year-old winners during 1942 
including the crack filly Brittany (winner of the 
Schuylerville Stakes). He also is the sire of such 
horses as Risque, Merry Lassie, Dinner Date, 
Clang, Catalysis, Cousin Jo, Danger Point, Na- 
tion’s Taste, Sgt. Byrne, Epatant, and others. 


No Return 


HARD TACK 


(Wheatley Stable) 
Ch., 1926, by Man o’ War—Tea Biscuit, by 


*Rock Sand 
Fee $200 Return 


Hard Tack, sire of 13 2-year-old winners in 
1941, was the sire of six 2-year-old winners in 
1942. To the end of 1941 the average earnings 
of foals by Hard Tack was $7,375, and 55 per cent 
of his foals had won. Approximately 40 per cent 
of his foals won at two. His get includes Seabis- 
cuit (33 races and $437,730), Grcg, Porcellus, 
Stormscud, Sea Captain, Hard Lu, Rackatack, 
and others. 


POMPEY 


B., 1923, by *Sun Briar—Cleopatra, by Corcyra 


Fee $250 Return 


Pompey has an exceptional stud record. Ex- | 


clusive of his 1942 2-year-olds, 66 per cent of the 
foals in his first 11 crops were winners, 59 per 
cent won as 2-year-olds, and 16 per cent of his 
winners were stakes winners. From 25 foals of 
1940, he had 17 which started as 2-year-olds last 
year. Eleven were winners, three o*1ers have 


placed. His 1942 2-year-olds included the stakes 


winner Pomrose. 


Flares stand at Ellerslie Stud 
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LRSLIE STALLIONS 


Second Greatest Money 
Winner 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
Sired by a Claiborne Stallion 
| John o’ G t 
urn \ Canterbury Pilgrim 
rown, J 
| i 
| No, 22 family Lady Britiont..__...---. | Our Lassie 

© *Jacopo entered the stud in 1933, and his first get came to the races in 1936. Including 1942 

arn 2-year-olds, 70 per cent of his 154 foals in seven crops are winners to date. His get include the stakes 
winners Jacola, Damaged Goods, Robert Morris, Francesco, Sansalvo, Cinque-Cento, Dixiana, Up the 

as g| Hill, Sir Raleigh, and Jacless. Sansalvo and Cinque-Cento were stakes winners in England, and Dix- 

sea-| iana was a stakes winner and one of the best fillizs of her year in France. 

1942 In his first crop *Jacopo sired 13 winners from 17 foals and 15 starters; second crop, 16 winners 

the} from 19 foals and 18 starters; third crop, 16 winners from 23 foals and 19 starters; fourth crop, 15 

such} winners from 19 foals and 18 starters; fifth crop, 21 winners from 30 foals and 26 starters; sixth 

ate,} crop, 16 winners from 26 foals and 23 starters. *Jacopo had 12 2-year-old winners last year. 

Na- *Jacopo, a stakes winner himself, is out of a stakes-winning mare, dam of other top stakes win- 
ners, and grandam of stakes winners. Black Ray’s other get include Infra Red, a young mare which 
sold in England last summer for $20,000. *Jacopo’s second and third dams also were stakes winners 
and dams of stakes winners. 

Fee $300 Return 

irn 

| in | Ajax 

in -*Sir Gallahad | Rondeau 

ent Bay, 1933 ] i | *Rock Sand 

slaor 

wd No. 9 family. (*Affection_.---------------------- | *One I Love 

ck, Tintagel entered the stud in 1938 and his first foals started racing in 1941. In his initial crop 
were 16 foals, four of which won as 2-year-olds in 1941. Six others won at three, giving Tintagel 10 
winners from 13 starters in his first crop. One other starter placed. His winners in the first crop 
were Tinted Chick (7 wins), Castleridge (7 wins), Tell Me More (5 wins), Eric Knight (6 wins), 
White Sea, Brown Gal, Tincan, Galafire, Snowtint, and Third Rail. 

In Tintagel’s second crop, 2-year-olds of 1942, were 16 foals. Twelve started in 1942 and seven 
yra | Won. Two others placed. One of the starters raced only once and was unplaced. His 2-year-old 
winners were Short Life (4 wins, placed in Joliet Stakes), Amble Tint (3 wins), Corley’s Pet (2 wins), 

rn ) Proration (3 wins), Tindell (4 wins), Tintitter, and Gold Tint. 

_ Tintagel was the leading 2-year-old of 1935. He won the Belmont Futurity, was second in the 

ra Arlington Futurity, and won at three and four. Tintagel combines top female and male lines. 

er 

nis Fee $150 Return 
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Standing At 
GOLDEN MAXIM FARM 


“HILLTOWN 


(Property of W. G. Reynolds) 


Bay, 1932 
*Blenheim 
anns { Phalaris 
| Destination 


Sire of the stakes winner Valdina Orphan 
(Derby Trial Stakes, Constitution Handi- 
cap, Dwyer Stakes, Narragansett Gover- 
nor’s Handicap, second in Sam Houston 
Handicap, Classic Stakes, Yankee Handi- 
cap, third in Kentucky Derby, Narragansett 
Special) and other good winners from his 
first three crops of racing age. 


FEE $500 
Approved Mares Only 


Cash at time of service. One year return if 
mare does not prove in foal. 


Apply to 
J. A. BAILEY, Manager 


Golden Maxim Farm 


Box 560, R. R. 6 Phone Highland 2659-W 
Louisville, Ky. 


TOP O' THE HILL 
STOCK FARM 


ARLINGTON, TEXAS 


AT STUD 
THE COLIN HORSE 


NEDAYR 


1935 
NEDDIE—SUNAYR, by *SUN BRIAR 


Winner Pimlico Futurity, Walden, Classic 


Owned by BUD BURMESTER 
WORTH HOTEL, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Address All Inquiries to Above 
BREED TO THE BEST 


NEDAYR 


Stud Fee for 1943 Only and 
Return Guaranteed Foal 


$10 


Fee Payable at Time of Service 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Quarter Horse 
Objectives 


By Melville H. Haskell 


OR years I have been trying to keep out of 
Quarter Horse vs. Thoroughbred arguments— 
contending that there really isn’t anything to 
argue about. However, I have always said that if 
anyone wanted to take either side from a narrow- 
minded viewpoint I would be delighted to take the 
other just for fun. 

Now it seems to me that the anonymous gentle- 
man who wrote the article in the December 19 
BLOOD-HORSE needs to have his point of view 
broadened a bit. 

I can’t speak for the American Quarter Horse 
Association, but I believe I understand what they 
are trying to do and would like to put in my two 
bits worth in defense of that objective. They are 
trying to preserve and improve a type of horse, 
to make this type into a breed—a breed which 
will be most suitable in the Southwest for per- 
forming the only real work left for the saddle 
horse in our modern mechanical economy. In 
other words, they are trying to start an ideal 
breed of cow horses. Perhaps they should have 
called them by that name and prevented a lot of 
senseless arguments like this one. 

The attributes of a perfect cow horse are 
roughly as follows: 


1. CONFORMATION: He _ should short- 
coupled, heavily muscled, deep through the 
girth, roomy in the barrel, with strong bone, 
good feet, and not too long a pastern. 

2. DISPOSITION: He should be quiet and sen- 
sible, not easily excited but alert and inter- 
ested in his work. 

3. ACTION AND SPEED: He must be active, 
collected, handy, must start, turn, and stop 
quickly, must have a real burst of speed to 
turn or rope stock. 


4. STAMINA: He must be capable of long hours 
of hard riding, often in mountain country, and 
still have speed left at the end of the day. 

5. ADAPTABILITY (last but not least): He 
must be an easy keeper. Must be able to 
rustle a living on the range and do hard work 
off of grass. Broodmares must stay fat on 
desert pasture alone and give milk enough to 
raise good colts. 


The old-fashioned quarter horse is made to or- 
der to fulfill all five points. (It might be said 
that he has been “bred to order” for generations. ) 
Consequently he is the logical choice for founda- 
tion of the breed. 

Some good Thoroughbreds can qualify for the 
first four points, very few for Point 5. However, 
they do excel in speed and stamina and can con- 
tribute a good shoulder and withers, often the 
points of conformation on which the colder-bred 
quarter horses are weakest. 

Hence, by crossing the two strains, we get a 
horse that comes very close to the ideal. A half- 
bred surely, but one that adheres closely to the 
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ideal quarter horse type and can still be called a 
quarter horse. 

Very definitely the crossing of average Thor- 
oughbreds, not carefully selected for type, on 
ordinary mares will not produce the kind of horse 
the cowman wants. That is why the half-bred 
book has no value for this work and why the 
name Thoroughbred is not used. The Thorough- 
bred is certainiy not a type. Compare, for in- 
stance, Ariel, pronounced a perfect quarter-horse- 
type Thoroughbred, with Omaha, a great race 
horse but decidedly a long-distance type. The 
former would probably sire top quarter horses, 
the latter probably would not. 

How does any breed get started? By the selec- 
tion of certain outstanding individuals that come 
up to an arbitrary standard and the keeping of a 
record of their offspring. In time the breed be- 
comes pure. 

What more (or less) is being done by the Quar- 
ter Horse Association? Every horse registered 
in the tentative book must be inspected as to type 
and can not be admitted to the permanent book 
until his or her ability to reproduce that type has 
been amply demonstrated. The infusion of good 
Thoroughbred blood is not discriminated against 
provided the desired characteristics of the new 
breed are retained. This seems to be about all 
that the anonymous gentleman proves in his ar- 
ticle and nobody I am sure wants to deny it. 

I will leave it to the more ardent worshipers of 
quarter horse bloodlines to explain just how it 
happens that Dan Tucker, Q. H., is the sire of 
Peter McCue instead of the Thoroughbred horse 
Duke of the Highlands, as given in the Stud Book. 
Personally I can believe almost anything after 
seeing some western-bred ‘‘Thoroughbreds.” On 
the whole I believe that performance and ability 
to produce performance are more important than 
pedigrees. 

Before I am out of wind and quit (and I be- 
lieve I have already demonstrated that I like 
enough Thoroughbred blood to take me a little 
past the quarter-pole) let me add that quarter 
racing is definitely a side issue and not the main 
purpose of the breed. To most cowmen it is a 
sport that can be indulged in with their working 
horses for very little added expense. Very little 
training is necessary and, once fit, a horse can be 
worked and run both, with only a short time need- 
ed to tighten him for a race. 

Racing is also a proving ground for breeding 
stock, in that a horse with the conformation and 
power to carry a working load at a high enough 
rate of speed to win will probably improve the 
range mares he is bred to. 

Whatever the origin of the breed, however 
many crosses of Thoroughbred blood a horse may 
carry, a good quarter horse that has been ad- 
mitted to registry in the quarter horse stud book 
is a very distinct type that fulfills a definite pur- 
pose in our economy. Formation of such a breed 
and encouragement of its improvement is, in my 
humble estimation, a most worthwhile cause. 


By J. Rukin Jelks 


Editor’s note: After the above communication 
from Mr. Haskell was in type, a letter from Mr. 
Jelks, also of Tucson, Ariz., was received. Es- 
sentially it covered the same ground as Mr. Has- 
kell’s letter, but the concluding paragraphs are 
here reproduced for emphasis. 


S to the influence of Remount stallions on the 
breed, I have been closely associated with 
horse activities in Arizona for a good many years, 
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Owned by W. Arnold Hanger 
Bay, 1933, by Victorian—Dinah Did, by Colin 
Stakes Winner in Four Seasons 


HE DID raced six seasons, was a stakes win- 
ner in four. He placed in stakes in one other 
season. He Did won over all kinds of tracks 
from fast to sloppy, had fine speed and could go 
over a route. 

HE DID has every qualification to get sons 
and daughters with tremendous speed and which 
can run and win over any sort of track. He en- 
tered the stud in 1941 and got 80 per cent of his 
mares in foal. 

$300 FOR LIVE FOAL 
Standing At 
HARTLAND FARM 
(H. P. Mason) 


Versailles Kentucky 


CRAVAT 


(Owned by Townsend B. Martin) 

B., 1935, by *Sickle—Frilette, by Man o’ War 

Cravat was a stakes winner of $121,305 in three 
seasons. He set two track records, equaled an- 
other, and was second to *Sorteado when the 
latter set a new American record for 1% miles. 
Cravat represents two of the most powerful 
bloodlines in America. 


Fee $250—Guarantee Live Foal 
Standing At 


FORT SPRINGS FARM 


Make applications to: 
HOWARD WELLS TOWNSEND B. MARTIN, C. B. M. 
_ 727 W. Main U. S. Coast Guard 
Lexington, Ky. Phone 4761 Lansing Dock, New London, Conn. 


Standing At 
BROOKDALE FARM 


GOOD GOODS 


Br., 1931, by Neddie—*Brocatelle, by Radium 
Owned by Mrs. Dodge Sloane and Thomas Piatt 
FEE $500 


Cash at time of service, one year return or money 
refunded at option of Mrs. Dodge Sloane, Brook- 
meade Farm, Upperville, Va. 


TRANSMUTE 


Ch., 1921, by Broomstick—*Traverse, by Tracery 
FEE, $500 OR PRIVATE CONTRACT 


CHANCE SUN 


Br., 1931, by Chance Shot—Sunabi, by *Sun Briar 
FEE, $150, LIVE FOAL 


EPITHET 


Ch., 1928, by *Envinard—Fairy Wand, by 
*Star Shoot 
FEE, $150, LIVE FOAL 


MAEDIC 


Br., 1934, by Bostonian—Little Fire, by Campfire 
FREE TO APPROVED MARES 
Address 
THOMAS PIATT 


Spurr Pike Phone 8292 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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and I think I can speak for this section. I have 
seen every good quarter horse run that has been 
in Arizona for a long while, and it so happens 
that I have never seen one of any class whatever 
which was sired by a Remount horse. This is an 
unfortunate situation. I am sure the Remount 
must have some stallions of a type that would 
be suitable for the purpose of siring quarter 
horses, but southern Arizona has never been for- 
tunate enough to have one available that quarter 
horse breeders consider of any value to them. 


There is no argument that the Thoroughbred 
has had a tremendous influence in the develop- 
ment of the quarter horse, but this was certainly 
not accomplished by using them as a breed. How- 
ever, individuals of the breed can be and have 
been very desirable sires or quarter horses. For 
example, Peter McCue—-whether he was a half- 
bred or by the Duke of Highlands is of no concern 
and of little importance to the average cowman. 
I should be inclined to accept the records and call 
him a Thoroughbred and a great sire of short 
horses. 

It should be remembered that the quarter 
horse is not being bred as a race horse. He is be- 
ing bred as a cow horse. It so happens that many 
of them are very fast individuals, and their own- 
ers are men who enjoy seeing their horses run, 
and at times can be induced to wager on them. 


I can’t imagine who wrote the article appear- 
ing December 19, but as one who owns and races 
Thoroughbreds and on occasion a quarter horse 
I should like to extend a personal invitation to 
him to come to Tucson in February for the quar- 
ter horse speed trials and see some of the local 
horses run. If he is the proud possessor of a 
sprinting Thoroughbred he might bring his horse 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


along. The races will not be closed and if he 
should desire something besides the small purse 
and ribbon, with a side bet or two he might find 
the trip rather profitable. 


«« »» 


Leading Sires in Eire 


Windsor Lad led the Irish sire list in 1942 with 
Lt. Col. C. V. Whitney’s *Mahmoud second, ac- 
cording to the December 19 issue of the Jrish 
Field, Dublin. Windsor Lad placed first princi- 
pally because of the earnings of Windsor Slipper, 
winner of the Irish Twelve Hundred Guineas, 
Derby, and St. Leger. *“Mahmoud’s place was due 
largely to Majideh’s earnings in the One Thou- 
sand Guineas, Oaks, and two other races. *Mah- 
moud was sire of two other stakes winners, 
Sardabee and the good 2-year-old colt Magic 
Bridge. He was fourth on the English sire list 
and the combined earnings of his get place him 
third on the sire list for Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Third on the Irish sire list was Knight of 
the Garter, sire of Valdina Farms’ recent importa- 
tion, *Knight’s Caprice. The leaders: 


Sire Winners Races First Monies 
Windsor Lad -_--..-... 5 9 £3,892 
"Mahmoud .......... 5 8 3,211 
Knight of the Garter 14 21 1,898 
Chateau Bouscaut ___ 1 3 1,630 
Ee 3 6 1,250 
Loch Lomond _____--_- 3 9 1,190 
His Reverence __--___ 6 8 1,180 
Knight of Kilcash ____ 4 8 1,048 
Walvis Bay ---------- 2 3 993 
3 11 989 
5 8 931 
Vesington Star —____-- 5 11 909 


BIG PEB 


7Uncas or Thurio. 


Rice Road, R. F. D. 2 


The Champion Handicap Horse of 1941 
World's Greatest Money-Winning 5-Year-Old 


(PETER PAN___ 
& (BLACK TONEY_____- 
< 
f 
= SUNDRIDGE________- 
- 
f BAY RONALD 
S& | «Miss RONALD_____. 


{COMMANDO DOMINO | 
|*Cinderella HERMIT 
{BEN BRUSH Bramble 
/*Bonnie Gal GALOPIN 
{BEND OR Doncaster | 
|) Napoli Macaroni 
{*Thurio tCremorne 
)Immortelle Paul Jones 
{$Rosebery Speculum 
Suicide HERMIT | 
{SPRINGFIELD St. Albans 
)Sanda Wenlock 
{HAMPTON Lord Clifden 
)Black Duchess GALLIARD 
{ Donovan GALOPIN 
|Seraphine II Bruce 


tTibthorpe or Cremorne. 
BOOK FULL 


CIRCLE M RANCH STABLES 


(Mr. and Mrs. Edward S. Moore) 


CIRCLE M FARM 


G. W. TOMLINSON, Farm Manager 
Lexington, Kentucky 


§$Speculum or Rosebery. 


Phone 3416-X 
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ELMENDORF Inc. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


JOSEPH E. WIDENER, Chairman of the Board 
P. A. B. WIDENER, President 


Due to the war, the fees for all stallions standing at Elmendorf Farm for the 
season of 1943, with the exception of “Sickle, whose book already is full, will 
be reduced 50 per cent below their fees for 1942. 


The Following Stallions Will Stand at Elmendorf Farm for the Season of 1943: 


*SICKLE, brown, 1924, by Phalaris—Selene, by 


Chaucer $1,500 
Book Full 
CHANCE SHOT, bay, 1924, by Fair Play—* Quelle 
Chance, by Ethelbert $ 500 
BREVITY, bay, 1933, by Chance Shot or *Sickle— 
Ormonda, by Superman $ 250 
UNBREAKABLE, brown, 1935, by *Sickle—* Blue 
Glass, by “Prince Palatine $ 250 
ROMAN, bay, 1937, by “Sir Gallahad III- 
“Buckup, by Buchan $ 200 
HASTE, bay, 1923, by *“Maintenant—Miss 
Malaprop, by *Meddler $ 250 


(Haste will stand at Timberlawn Farm, E. K. Thomas, Paris, Ky.) 


One year’s return privilege for any mare that fails to get with foal. Veterinary 
certificate to be sent with mare when coming for first service. 
All fees payable July 1, 1943. 


Address Communications To 


P. A. B. WIDENER 


Land Title Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STANDING AT 


BLUE GRASS HEIGHTS STOCK FARM 


Lexington Kentucky 
1943 SEASON 


“COHORT 


Bay, 1925, by *Grand Parade—Tetrabbazia 
Sire of the winners of 134 races in 1941 
Sire of the winners of 129 races in 1942 


FEE $300 


To guarantee mare in foal Sept. 1, 1943. 
Or Private Contract 


ANDY K. 


(Property of Millsdale Stable) 
Bay, 1937, by Jack High—Alice Foster, 
by *Pataud. 
Winner in four seasons, stakes winner at 
twe and three. 


$150 For Live Colt 
$100 For Live Filly 
Or Private Contract 
Apply to 


HORACE N. DAVIS 


BLUE GRASS HEIGHTS STOCK FARM 
Old Frankfort Pike Lexington, Ky. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


1943 


SIRES 


“BULL DOG 


Bay or brown, 1927, by *Teddy—Plucky Liege, 
by Spearmint 


BOOK FULL 


REAPING REWARD 


Brown, 1934, by *Sickle—Dustwhirl, by Sweep 
250 LIVE FOAL 


Reaping Reward entered stud in 1939 and his oldest get were 2- 
year-olds of 1942. He had nine winners of 27 races; two other 
starters placed and of the four other starters which did not win or 
place one started four times, one twice, and the other two but once 
each. 

Reaping Reward won stakes at distances from six furlongs to 11,4 
miles and won on fast and slow tracks. He made his last start in 
the Latonia Derby of 1937 whieh he won. He is a half-brother to 
Whirlaway and his grandam, Ormonda, is dam of Brevity and Golden 
Melody, the dam of King Cole and National Anthem. 


“HELIOPOLIS 


Bay, 1936, by Hyperion—Drift, by Swynford 
$250 LIVE FOAL 


*Heliopolis entered the stud in 1941 and his first foals are 


yearlings. As a race horse *Heliopolis was a top colt. His sire, 
Hyperion, has been England's leading sire for the last three seasons 
and was second on the list in 1939 when he had only two crops 
racing. 

Lexington Kentucky 


—By Bill Worth 


*Shifting Sands II 


Stands at J. S. Wiggins’ Military Stock Farm, 
Paris, Ky. Owned by F. B. Koontz. Fee, $200, 
return. 


ACE RECORD: *Shifting Sands II raced at 
two and three in England. At three he won 
Barnweii Maiden Stakes, seven furlongs, at New- 
market. 
STUD RECORD: Entered stud in 1939. Six 
yearlings in his first crop were sold for an av- 
erage of $1,067. In 1942 he had five 2-year-old 


winners. 
-Phalaris Polymelus 
Fairway | Bromus 
| Scapa Flow_- 
*SHIFTING SANDS II (Chestnut horse, 1935) 
{ Marcovil 
(Voleanic____- | Corcyra 


| La Soufriere 

No. 4 family. Breeder, Maj. J. S. Courtauld. 

PEDIGREE: *Shifting Sands II is by the noted 
race horse and leading sire Fairway and out of an 
exceptionally good producer, Panic, by the dis- 
tance-running Hurry On out of the stakes winner 
and top producer Volcanic. Fairway earned £42,- 
722 at two, three, and four, and when retired to 
the stud became leading sire in England in 1936 
and 1939. Among his best winners are the Derby 
winners Watling Street (1942) and Blue Peter 
(1939). He is brother to Pharos, which headed 
the sire list in England and France and was sire 
of the great Italian champion and highly success- 
ful young sire Nearco. Panic, the dam of *Shift- 
ing Sands II, placed at two and produced eight 
winners, of which six won stakes. Her stakes 
winners are Davy Jones, Solfatara, Tiderace, Fly 
Paper, Solfo (£15,466), and *Shifting Sands II. 
Panic is sister to Cyclonic (£10,402, and sire) and 
Typhonic (£2,086). Volcanic won four races, in- 
cluding the Lavant Stakes. Her sire, Corcyra, 
fractured a leg when he was only 9 years old and 
had to be destroyed after a brief but distinguished 
stud career. One of his best foals was Cleopatra, 
top race mare here and dam of Pompey. 


Maedic 


Stands at Thomas Piatt’s Brookdale Farm, Lex- 
ington. Free to approved mares. 


ACE RECORD: In recent years Thomas Piatt 

has raised two high-class colts which in- 
trigued the Turf world with their ability to with- 
stand the wear and tear of over 20 starts as 2- 
year-olds. The more recent, of course, was Al- 
sab. Five years earlier it was Maedic. Maedic, 
bred by A. B. Gordon, was foaled at Mr. Piatt’s 
Brookdale Farm, was sold at the Saratoga year- 
ling sales for $1,550 to Abe Hallow, representing 
DeWitt Page’s Maemere Farm Stables. Maedic 
began racing January 16, ran nine times in Flor- 
ida before he was actually two years old, started 
seven more times, a total of 16 starts, before mov- 
ing to Saratoga, where he performed the un- 
precedented by winning five stakes—the Flash, 
Saratoga Sales, Sanford, Grand Union Hotel, and 
Hopeful Stakes—-over fast, sloppy, and muddy 


— 
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tracks. Maedic ran 23 times at two. He also 
won at three and four. 

STUD RECORD: Maedic entered the stud in 
1939. See advertisement. 


ic Ben Brush 


, > ai | Peter Pan 
| Yankee Maid___- 


MAEDIC (Brown horse, 1934) 


{ Olambala 
Little Fire.______. | Nightfall 


| *Star Ruby 
Little Flower___- | Fleurette 


No. 24 family. Breeder, A. B. Gordon. 


PEDIGREE: Maedic has an “all-American” 
pedigree. Bostonian, winner of the Preakness 
and prominent sire, is a son of Broomstick and 
out of Yankee Maid, the dam of winners of over 
$200,000, by Peter Pan. He thus combines two of 
the three great American lines. Yankee Girl was 
by Sir Dixon and out of the Hindoo mare Break- 
water. The dam of Maedic was the unraced Lit- 
tle Fire, a daughter of Campfire. The next dam 
was Little Flower, dam of eight winners, includ- 
ing Boots, winner of the Suburban Handicap and 
four other important handicap races here and also 
a stakes winner in England, and the handicap 
winner Little Celt. The next dam, Fleurette, pro- 
duced nine winners, including tne stakes winners 
Silver II, Maxine, and Flower of Gold. She was 
by Glenelg and was a full sister to the noted race 
mare Firenze. The next mare was Florida, an 
own sister to the great Hindoo. 


« « » » 


ASA HARNED, who raced in partnership with his 
brother, the late Mark Harned, died at his home 
at Louisville January 21, at the age of 76. 
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STUD NEWS 


Hadagal to Texas 


ALUMET FARM, Lexington, announced Jan- 

uary 26 that Hadagal has been sold to C. R. 
Miller, of Dallas, Texas, and will be shipped there 
within 30 days. The 11-year-old stallion had been 
leased to W. J. and J. S. Mulvihill, of Cincinnati, 
and had been at their Shannondale Farm, Lock- 
land, Ohio, for more than a year. Hadagal’s new 
owner is president of the Texas Textile Mills, of 
Dallas. 

Hadagal was bred by A. B. Hancock and was 
sold at Saratoga as a yearling to Warren Wright, 
owner of Calumet Farm, for $4,000. At two he 
won the Champagne Stakes, was second in the 
Arlington Futurity, and third in the Saratoga 
Special. At three he won the Governor Green 
and King Philip Handicaps, was second in the 
Rhode Island Handicap, third in the Arlington 
Handicap and Classic Stakes. In the two seasons 
he won seven of his 23 starts, finished second 
four times, third three times, and earned $27,730. 
He entered the stud at Calumet Farm in 1935 and 
through 1942 had sired the winners of $233,581, 
including the stakes winners Chiquita Mia and 
Woodford Lad. 

He is by *Sir Gallahad III and out of *Erne, 
winner at three in this counttry, and also dam 
of the good stakes winner Pansy Walker. The next 
dam, Orris, by Orby, produced the stakes win- 
ners Deja Thorris, Dolores, The Divot, Herridge, 
and Tap-root in England. 

Remaining at Shannondale Farm is the stallion 
Jack Horgan, a 19-year-old by Paul Weidel—-*The 
Doll, by St. Amant. 


OKAPI 


Brown, 1930 


{ Ben Brush 
a { *Sempronius 
| - ~~ | Retained 
| ("Rock Sand_______ | Sainfoin 
Oktibbena | Roquebrune 
Octoroon_ ___ Hastings 
| “Ortegal 
Fee $250 


To Guarantee a Live Foal 


UPPERVILLE 


BROOKMEADE FARM STALLIONS 


(Property of Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane) 
| 1943 SEASON 


Brookmeade Farm has excellent facilities for visiting mares. 


Standing At 


BROOKMEADE FARM 


Chestnut, 1932 


PSYCHIC BID 


: { Hastings 

= (Chance Play____- \ “Fairy Gold 
=) {*Quelle Chance Quelle est Belle II 
= « 
| The Tetrarch 
\ Scotch Gift 

Reine de Neige____. Snowflight 

Fee $250 


To Guarantee a Live Foal 
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New 


Gansett's Dates 


AWTUCKET, R. I.—Judge James E. Dooley 

recently made the announcement that he had 
applied for 1943 racing dates on behalf of the 
Narragansett Racing Association, which he 
serves as president, and stated that if the dates 
were granted Narragansett Park would open on 
April 10, regardless of whether the OPA ban 
on pleasure driving in this section is lifted by 
that time. Dooley asked for a 25-day spring 
meeting from April 10 through May 8, a 42- 
day summer and early fall meeting from August 
9 through September 25. These are approximate- 
ly the same dates that Narragansett raced last 
season. 


In making the announcement of his date ap- 
plication, Judge Dooley said he hoped the trans- 
portation restrictions would be modified before 
the opening day of the spring meeting. He stat- 
ed, however, that the track was prepared “to 
break even or sustain a reasonable loss’’ in order 
to keep racing alive in Rhode Island. Dooley, 
who was instrumental in forming the Thorough- 
bred Racing Associations of the United States and 
who is a director of that organization, is the first 
race track head in the 17 Atlantic Seaboard states 


By David Alexander 
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to announce definite plans for operating a meet- 
ing since the new restrictions appeared. 


Suffolk and Rockingham 


HARLES F. ADAMS, president of Suffolk 

Downs in Boston, at first indicated that there 
would be little possibility of running a meeting 
at the Eastern Racing Association plant under 
present OPA regulations. Later, however, he 
sponsored bills in the Massachusetts legislature 
which would lower Suffolk’s daily tax from $400 
to $200, abolish the rule that 85 per cent of track 
employees be legal residents of Massachusetts, 
permit the track to run until 7:30 in the evening 
instead of 7 o’clock, and allow the management 
to curtail, extend, or rearrange its dates accord- 
ing to circumstances that might arise. It is gen- 
erally believed that Suffolk will ask a 60-day 
meeting from May 10 to July 17. Suffolk Downs 
is the only New England track which can be 
reached directly by city street car lines. 

Lou Smith, general manager of Rockingham 
Park, up in the scrub pine woods of New Hamp- 
shire, said he didn’t know just what he would do. 
He hopes, along with other race track heads in 
this section, that the ban on pleasure driving will 
be lifted by spring, when the necessity of using all 
available tank cars for fuel oil to heat the homes 
of currently shivering New Englanders will be 
passed. Rockingham cut its purses and closed its 
club house when special trains from Boston were 
canceled last year, raised its purses again when 
folks managed to get to the track in spite of the 
fact. Probabilities are that the New Hampshire 
course will ask an 18-day summer meeting from 


LADYSMAN 


of Cleaveland Putnam) 
Chestnut, 1930, by Pompey—Lady Belle, by *Polymelian 

Ladysman is sire of 21 winners of 81'2 races of 
1942, including HEARTMAN, winner of seven races 
and FIVE straight handicaps. He had five 2-year- 
old winners of 12 races. 

Ladysman was the champion 2-year-old of his 
year. He won $134,310 including the Arlington 
Futurity, Hopeful, Grand Union Hotel and United 
States Hotel Stakes. He also won the Suburban 
Handicap, beating Equipoise. He was second in 
the Futurity, Preakness, Saratoga Special and 
Santa Anita Handicap. He is sire of stakes win- 
ners, including a winner of the Arlington Futurity. 


LIVE COLT—$150 LIVE FILLY 


OLYMPUS 


(Property of Barrington Stable) 

Chestnut, 1935, by Gallant Fox—*Periwinkle II, by Clarissimus 

Olympus was foaled in America but sent to Eng- 
land for racing. At two he started twice, and at 
three won the Beaver Plate (1%, miles), St. James’ 
Plate (112 miles) and was second in the Derby 
Trial Stakes. At four he won the London Cup 
(15g miles), and was returned to the United States 
to win the Bryan and O'Hara Memorial Handicap 
at 1 3-16 miles. He raced here at five and six, be- 
ing second in the Excelsior Handicap and Grey 
Lag Handicap in 1941. In 1942, at seven, he won 
four races, including the Merchants’ and Citizens’ 
Handicap; also was second in the Excelsior Handi- 
cap and third in the Widener and Miami Beach 
Handicaps and Saratoga Cup. His earnings total 
approximately $40,090. He is full brother to the 
stakes winner Perifox 


FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


Almahurst Farm 


ALMAHURST FARM | 


(HENRY H. KNIGHT) 


Address Inquiries to MARVIN CHILDS, Manager 


GALLAHADION | 


(Property of Mrs. Ethel V. Mars) 
Bay, 1937. by *Sir Gallahad 111—Countess Time, by Reigh Count 
Gallahadion was retired from racing in the 
spring of 1942. He started but five times at two 
and was once second. At three, he started 17 


times, winning five, being four times second and 
once third. He defeated Bimelech in the Kentucky 
Derby, won the San Vicente Handicap and _ fin- | 


ished second in the Arlington Classic 
Trial Stakes. He was third in the 
Gallahadion narrowly missed being a winner of 
$100,000, his earnings totaling $92,620. His sire has 
led the American list four times and his dam Is a 
daughter of Reigh Count, sire of 1942's top 2-year- 
old colt, Count Fleet. 


FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


EASY MON 


(Property of Almahurst Farm) 
Bay, 1936, by *Pharamond 11—Slow and Easy, by Colin 

Easy Mon had his first season at stud in 1942. 
He raced four seasons and was an extremely fast 
horse, winning the Jerome Handicap at a mile in 
1:3545. He also won the Phoenix Handicap and 
was third in the Ben Ali, Crete, and Rennert Hand- 
icaps. In all he won 15 races and $25,780. His sire 
is sire of Menow and other stakes winners. His 
dam won at two and three including the Medina 
Handicap. She set a new track record winning an 
overnight race. At stud she also has produced the 
stakes winner *Crossbow II and Gosum and other 


and Derby | 
Preakness. 


winners. She is sister to Modest, winner of the 
Grainger Memorial Handicap. 
FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


Nicholasville, Ky. 


t- 


Saturday, January 30, 1943 


July 19 through August 7, a longer fall meeting 
after the close of Gansett September 25. 


The Only Way 


UDGE DOOLEY, in announcing that he was 

willing to operate Narragansett even though 
the track might do no better than break even or 
sustain ‘‘a reasonable loss,”’ stated that the racing 
association acknowledges obligations to the Fed- 
eral and State governments, to which it has paid 
huge sums in taxes; to war relief and charitable 
agencies, to which it contributed in excess of 
$188,000 in 1942; to the public; and to the horse- 
men, many of whom feel that their means of live- 
lihood is collapsing under them. Although this 
did not appear in his prepared statement, Dooley 
also remarked privately that he felt such an an- 
nouncement at this time might have a tonic ef- 
fect on the racing industry as a whole and might 
put a bit of iron in the marrow of racing men 
who seem to need it at the moment. “Certainly,” 
he said, “I’m not going to give up an established 
business because of adverse conditions until I’ve 
given it a fair trial. The only way to prove 
whether or not it is impossible to operate is to try 
operating.” 

The Treasury Department has let it be known 
that it is vitally interested in the revenues pro- 
vided by racing. During 1942, Narragansett Park 
paid $550,000 in Federal taxes. Rhode Island is 
a state where politics are sometimes bitter, but 
all political factions seem to be solidly behind 
Narragansett Park and are urging that the track 
operate meetings in 1943. In 1942 the racing as- 
sociation paid the State $1,200,000 in taxes. 


Dooley’s idea that Narragansett can make the 
grade even if the ban on pleasure driving re- 
mains in force is not as foolhardy as it may seem 
to some conservatives, who will point out that 85 
per cent of travel to the track in the past has 
been by auto or by special trains from Boston. 
The latter, of course, are barred under an ODT 
ruling. These figures are essentially correct. But 
travel to Gansett by auto in the past has been 
mainly a matter of convenience. Busses from 
Providence and Pawtucket run within a few 
blocks of the race track. Trains from Boston stop 
at the Pawtucket station, which is not far from 
these bus lines. The same thing is true of busses 
from Boston. 


Traveling Troubles 


ONVEYANCE of cash customers to the track 

by auto is not the only serious transportation 
problem that Narragansett and all other tracks 
face this year. Getting horses from distant points 
is going to be a very tough nut to crack. All roll- 
ing stock is at a premium. Those lacking Three- 
A priorities find it hard to reserve a pullman 
berth for themselves on trains, much less a car 
for their stables. (In a recent trip from Califor- 
nia to New England, the writer was forced to 
ride a series of day coaches, even though he had 
a through airplane ticket in his pocket, bought 
and paid for, but worth no more than its re- 
demption value. Few of these day coaches had 
any running water. One had gas lights.) 

In view of transportation difficulties, Dooley 
plans to open Narragansett for horses earlier 
than at any time in the history of the Rhode 
Island course. The track was opened on March 
1 last year. Hence it will be open in February 
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LOVELY NIGHT 


(Property of Mrs. F. Ambrose Clark) 
Bay, 1936, by Pilate—Snooze, by Peter Pan 


Lovely Night was a winner in three of the four seasons he raced, 
a stakes winner in two seasons. He won 14 races and $55,660, 
was five times second, five times third. 

Although not a stakes winner at two, Lovely Night was a colt of 
stakes class, won the Sultana and Big Blaze Handicaps, three al- 
lowance races, was second in Great American Stakes, Remsen Handi- 
cap, and third in Ardsley Handicap. At three he won Constitution, 
Queens County, Empire City, and Butler Handicaps. At six in 
1942 he won the Amagansett Handicap, Cagliostro Hurdle Handi- 
cap, Shillelah Steeplechase, was second in Broad Hollow Steeple- 
chase Handicap. He injured his ankle in the last named race and 
was retired, 

Private Contract 
Standing At 


ELSMEADE FARM 
Russell Cave Pike Santngten. Ky. 


BLUE FLYER 


(Property of John Marsch) 

Bay, 1937, by Blue Larkspur—Chicleight, by *Chicle 
Brother to stakes winners Lightspur and Blue Delight and half- 
other to the winners Darky’s Dream and Chiclard. 

BLUE FLYER started but once at two, and was twice first and 
three times second in his only five starts at three. He was a fast 
horse, winning at six furlongs in 1:1145 and being second to War 

Beauty at a mile in 1:37 

Chicleight, dam of BLUE FLYER, was a stakes winner of $13,- 
550 and is half-sister to the stakes winners Siskin and Hygro. 
Rudy Light, grandam of BLUE FLYER, won the Clipsetta Stakes. 

FREE TO APPROVED MARES 


Standing at 


CRESTWOOD FARM 


(Thomas Carr Piatt) 


Spurr Pike LEXINGTON, KY. Phone 2942 


OLD KENNEY FARM 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
SEASON 1943 


EIGHT THIRTY $1,000 


With return if stallion is still in present 
ownership. 


Chestnut horse, 1936, by Pilate—Dinner 
Time, by High Time 


JAMESTOWN . . $250 


With return if stallion is still in present 
ownership. 


Bay horse, 1928, by St. James—Mlle. Dazie, 


by Fair Play 
ST. JAMES $100 
Bay horse, 1921, by *Ambassador IV— 


To guarantee foal. 
*Bobolink Il, by Willonyx 
The physical condition of any mare coming to 
these stallions is subject to approval. 


Return service must by December 1, 


Apply to 


GEORGE D. WIDENER 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Or 


A. J. JOYNER 
Erdenheim Farm, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
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this season for those who wish to get an early 
start. 

It is obvious, however, that racing may become 
largely a sectional affair for the duration. This 
is to say that the transcontinental shuttling of 
Thoroughbreds will be out, like the unfortunate 
Lottie’s eye. New England is not considered an 
ideal wintering ground for horses, but a recent 
survey showed that some 400 Thoroughbreds have 
remained in this section since last season despite 
blizzards and below-zero temperatures. There 
are, of course, many others within a radius of a 
few hundred miles. Here are a few of the New 
England horse farms, with the number of horses 
wintering at each: Arthur Gaignard farm, See- 
konk, 60; Fred Preece farm, Horse Neck Beach, 
15; Ben Kane farm, near Rumford, 12; “Bunny” 
Almy farm, Westport, 15; John White farm, 
Whitingsville, 30; Horse Haven (SPCA farm), 
Methuen, 35; Weld Stock farm, West Roxbury, 25; 
Danny Shea farm, Dover, 30; Sid Bernstein farm, 
Lowell, 10. There are also horses at Rocking- 
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ham, at the Bola farm at Framingham, and else- 
where that have not been reported. 


War Notes 


HIL BIEBER, young horse trainer and one of 
the founders of the Horsemen’s Benevolent 
and Protective Association, is with the Marines 
and is currently stationed in Boston. Bieber, a 
kid Marine in the first World War, is a sergeant. 
He has applied for foreign service, but the leg in- 
jury he suffered during the hurricane of 1938 at 
Rockingham has thus far prevented him from ob- 
taining it. Bieber sold a dozen of his horses when 
he enlisted in the Marine Corps last fall. He re- 
tained seven others, which are now turned out. 
Bieber took $1,000 of his assets and placed it ina 
personal checking account when he joined up. 
Every other nickel he had he put in War Bonds. 
Former Jockeys Earl Porter and Danny John- 
ston are living in trailers at Narragansett Park 
and are working in a Rhode Island defense plant. 


Sull Lea was a high-class 2-year-old, and at three won the Blue 
Grass Stakes (equaling Bubbling Over’s record), the Kenner Stakes, 
etc. At four he won The Widener, beating Stagehand, 114 miles in 
2:0235, and won a total of $94,825. 


Chance Play won $137,946 and many stakes, including the Tobog- 
gan at six furlongs, and the Jockey Club Gold Cup at two miles. 

Chance Play was Leading Sire in 1935. His get have won over 
$1,000,000. Chance Play has been second twice on the List of 
Leading 2-Year-Old Sires, from the standpoint of money won, during 
the last four years. During the last four years 2-year-olds sired by 
Chance Play have won over $200,000. 


Sun Teddy was a high-class race horse with intense speed. He won 
the Arlington Handicap, 1144 miles in 2:02, and in the Travers he 
was beaten a head by Granville, America’s leading 3-year-old, in a 
duel that lasted from start to finish. 

In his first crop Sun Teddy sired Col. Teddy and Sun Again, win- 
ner of the Arlington Futurity and the Belmont Park Juvenile Stakes, 


Sostonian was a high-class 2-year-old, and won the Preakness 
Stakes and Riggs Handicap at three, and $88,400. His sire, Broom- 
stick, was three times Leading Sire, while his dam, Yankee Maid, 
produced the winners of over $200,000. Yankee Maid was one of 
the best broodmares got by Peter Pan, a great broodmare sire. 

Bostonian sired Maedic, first horse to win Saratoga’s five leading 
2-year-old stakes, also Bottle Cap (Richard Johnson Stakes, etc.), 


Hadagal was a high-class stakes winner at two and three. Winner 
of the Champagne Stakes at Belmont Park at two, and the Governor 
Green Handicap, ete., at three. In the Rhode Island Handicap, Hada- 
gal, carrying equal weights with Discovery, forced Discovery to break 


Versailles Pike 


BULL LEA 
Bay, 1935, by *Bull Dog—Rose Leaves, by Ballot 


FEE $250 AND RETURN 


CHANCE PLAY 
Chestnut, 1923, by Fair Play—*Quelle Chance, by Ethelbert 


FEE $500 AND RETURN 


SUN TEDDY 
Chestnut, 1933, by *Teddy—Sunmelia, by *Sun Briar 


FEE $250 AND RETURN 


BOSTONIAN 
Black, 1924, by Broomstick—Yankee Maid, by Peter Pan 


FEE $100 AND RETURN 
(Standing for 1943 Season at Ira Drymon’s Farm, Lexington, Ky.) 


HADAGAL 
Bay, 1931, by *Sir Gallahad IlI—*Erne, by White Eagle 


FEE $100 AND RETURN 
(Standing for 1943 Season at J. S. Mulvihill’s Shannondale Farm, Cincinnati) 


Fees due and payable August 1, 1943. 
CALUMET FARM 


(Warren Wright) 
(Phone 3066) 


Bull Lea’s first foals are 2-year-olds of 1943, and in a public 
trial, one shaded 23 seconds at Keeneland. 

bull Lea is the best son of the sensational *Teddy sire, *Bull Dog, 
and the best son of Rose Leaves, which produced six stakes winners 
which won over $200,000, 


Chance Play sired Grand Slam (Arlington Futurity, ete.), Straight 
Lead (New England Futurity, ete.), Some Chance (Belmont Futurity, 
ete.), Psychie Bid (Hopeful Stakes, ete.), Now What (Arlington 
Lassie Stakes, ete.), Good Gamble (Spinaway, ete.), ete. 

Chance Play’s sons Psychie Bid and Grand Slam both sired stakes 
winners in their first crops, and a high percentage of 2-year-old 
winners. 


in record time. He sired eight 2-year-old winners in his first crop, 
and five in 1942. 

Sun Teddy is by the great ‘‘Sire of Sires,”’ *Teddy, and from a 
daughter of *Sun Briar, which produced three stakes winners. Sun 
Teddy’s second dam produced 7 winners from 8 foals, and his third 
dam produced two stakes winners. He’s a strongly bred son of *Teddy. 


Commonwealth (Endurance Handicap, ete.), Fiji (Kentucky Oaks, 
Latonia Oaks and Derby, ete.), Harvard Square (Remsen Handicap, 
ete.), Cape Cod (Potomac Handicap, ete.), Blackbirder (Puritan 
Handicap, ete.), Tughoat Frank (Paul Revere Handicap, ete.), Bos- 
ton Sound (Arlington Downs Inaugural Handicap, ete.). 

Bostonian’s get are good 2-year-olds and have one of the highest 
distance ratios in America. 


the world’s record for a mile and three-sixteenths, to win. 

In his first five erops of foals, including 1942, Hadagal has sired 
43 2-year-old winners, and the stakes winners Chiquita Mia, Losta- 
gal, Woodford Lad, Galorita, and Gallee. 


Lexington, Ky. 


Saturday, January 30, 1943 


Standing at Spendthrift Farm 


KENTY 


Brown, 1933 
By *Teddy—Lady Emmeline, by King James 


(Property of Walter T. Wells) 


Kenty did not race at two, but was a winner in three seasons at distances from 51% furlongs to 


1 1-16 miles over all kinds of tracks. 


At four he won five races and at six he was the winner of three 


races, placed in other races including third in the Gittings Handicap. 


Kenty is by a sire of leading sires and out of a winner and dam of good race horses. 


Lady 


Emmeline had only two foals of racing age which did not win. One of them did not start. She is sister 


to Spur (stakes winner and sire), Silencia (dam of Dark Secret, Silent Shot, ete.), ete. 


This is the 


female family of Luke McLuke, Questionnaire, and other sires. 


Prior to the time he was raced Kenty was bred to two mares and got one foal. 
Kenty made his first full season at stud in 1940. 


Miss, a stakes winner of 15 races. 


She was Kenty 


Fee $100—Live Foal 


AGRARIAN 


Bay, 1931, by *Sickle—Mary Jane, by 
Pennant 
(Property of Frank J. Heller) 


From 10 starters in his first crop of 11 foals 
Agrarian sired eight winners, one other horse to 
place. Nine of 11 foals in his second crop are win- 
ners, one other placed in two seasons. Six of 13 
starters in his third crop have won, one other has 
placed. He had four 2-year-old winners last season 
from his fourth crop. 


Fee $250—Live Foal 


CHICUELO 


Black, 1938, by Ariel—La Chica, by Sweep 
(Property of Mrs. E. G. Lewis) 


Chicuelo raced only at two. In his first start 
he won the Tremont Stakes (setting the Aqueduct 
track record for 5! furlongs) after being left at 
the post, beating War Result and Omission. In his 
next start Chicuelo was third in the Christiana 
Stakes. He bowed in his third start and was re- 
tired from racing. Chicuelo is out of a top produc- 
ing mare. La Chica also is dam of El Chico, lead- 
ing and unbeaten 2-year-old of his year, Miyako 
and Planetoid (also producer). Sweep mares also 
have produced the stalllions War Admiral, Reap- 
ing Reward, Bubbling Over, and other top horses, 
including Whirlaway, etc. 


Fee $500—Return 


Or Private Contract 


KING COLE 


Brown, 1938, by *Pharamond II—Golden 
Melody, by *Mont d’Or 
(Property of Ogden Phipps) 


King Cole entered the stud in 1942. As a 2-year- 
old he won Babylon Handicap, Junior Champion 
Stakes, was second in Futurity, beating Whirlaway 
and 11 others. At three he won Paumonok Handi- 
cap, Withers Stakes (beating Robert Morris and 
Porter’s Cap), Shevlin stakes, was second to 
Whirlaway in Preakness Stakes (beating Our 
Boots and Porter’s Cap), all carrying 126 pounds. 
At two and three, King Cole won 7 races and was 
14 times in the money out of 17 starts. He was a 
horse of class, with good speed that he carried a 
mile and three-sixteenths. 


Fee $300—Return 


GREAT UNION 


Bay, 1931, by *Sir Gallahad HI—My Flag, 
by American Flag 
(Property of Mrs. E. G. Lewis) 


Great Union, a stakes winner, won at two, three, 
four, and five. He won the Merchants’ and Citi- 
zens’ Handicap (beating Esposa, ete.), Yorktown 
Handicap (beating Regal Lily, *Isolater, Esposa, 
etc.), and was placed in other stakes. My Flag is 
the dam of other winners, including Sister Union 
and High Finance and sister to Escadrille, dam of 
the stakes winner Giant Killer. My Flag is three- 
quarter sister to Jean Bart, by Man o’ War. 


Fee $500—Return 


Or Private Contract 


SPENDTHRIFT FARM 


(LESLIE COMBs I) 


Russell Cave Pike 


Lexington, Ky. 


| 
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Wartime Racing 
New Zealand 


(Continued from last week.) 


By Roseben 


The Money Angles 


AGERING on the races is surprisingly heavy 

sonsidering the low population of the Domin- 
ion (about 1,700,000, including the Maori). Betting 
is unlawful except through the totalisators at the 
track; in fact, the Rules of Racing warn all horse- 
men against making wagers with the bookmakers 
at or away from the course. Tickets are com- 
monly sold in 10 shilling to £5 denominations with 
no limit on the number that may be purchased. 
Last year the tote handled about $28,765,000, of 
which the clubs took $2,312,757 and the state 
$2,699,112. The take amounts to nearly 17 per 
cent of the handle, club and state sharing nearly 
equally. Betting is win and place only (place 
being any position in the money) except at some 
small tracks, which handle win pools only. 

Purse distribution throughout the country 
amounted to $1,807,480 last year. The public 
prints devote much space to racing entries, re- 
sults, and comment, but no paper or radio station 
is allowed to divulge mutuel prices paid on the 
winners at the track. Instead the papers show 
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how a horse was fancied in the betting, whether 
he was favorite, third, fourth, or other choice to 
win and place. All pertinent data are included in 
the newspaper results, including order of finish, 
weight carried, final time, owner, rider, trainer, 
and location of trainer’s stable. The paper also 
tells the interval between placed horses and which 
horses were coupled or “bracketed” in the betting. 

Public stables are not transient as in America. 
Rather a trainer will own or lease his own prop- 
erty near some racing center and the only horses 
that are shipped away are those which have en- 
gagements at impending meetings. The size of a 
public stable is, of course, determined by the abil- 
ity or reputation of the trainer and by the amount 
of stall space he has available at his quarters. Of 
interest to horsemen may be the following, which 
gives a fairly accurate line on the expenses of 
operating a racing stable in New Zealand. While 
the purses are modest, by our standards, the over- 
head is also low. Horses are taken by trainers 
under practically the same conditions as in North 
America. These trainers charge from £2 a week 
up, and up to the usual 10 per cent of purse win- 
nings. From this they pay for feed and labor, the 
owner assuming all other expenses. The horse- 
men complain that feed prices are high, but whole 
oats are now selling for a florin (about 33 cents) 
a sack and race horse hay is only about a half- 
crown (41 cents) a bale. Horses are not bedded 
deep and the cost of what straw they do use is 
negligible. 

Wages are low and less stable help is em- 
ployed. One stable lad will gallop and groom a 
string of from one to five head, for which service 
he will be paid from £1 to £3 (roughly $3.25 to 
$10) a week. Room, board, and laundry are fur- 
nished by the employer. There are no associa- 


Bimelech entered the stud in 1941. His first 

foals, now yearlings, are splendid individuals, and 

| your inspection is invited. Bimelech is one of the 

best race horses and one of the best bred individ- 

uals ever produced at Idle Hour Farm. He raced 
in three seasons and earned $248,745. 

Bimelech started 15 times, won 11 races, was 

| twice second, once third, and unplaced only once. 


Blue Larkspur, winner of $273,000, has an excel- 
lent record at stud. He has a high per cent of 
stakes winners and gets outstanding race mares. 
They include Bonnet Ann (disqualified after win- 
ning the Alabama Stakes), Bloodroot (beaten nose 
by stablemate in Coaching Club Oaks, second in 
Alabama Stakes), Bass Wood (second in Alabama 


Stakes), and the stakes winners Myrtlewood, 
Blessed Again, Blue Delight, Bird Flower, Ken- 
tucky Blues, Be Blue, Patty Cake, Painted Veil, 


and Our Page (undefeated and winner of Spinaway 
All fees in advance. 


P. O. Box 360 


IDLE HOUR STOCK FARM CO. 


INCORPORATED j 


(COL. E, R. BRADLEY, PRES.) 


| B | M E tf E r H Bay, 1937, by Black Toney—*La 


Troienne, by *Teddy. No. 1 Family. 


BLUE LARKSPUR 


All applications must be made in writing by owners of mares. 


For an additional ten per cent (10%) of the stud fee a live foal will be insured. 
duce a live foal, fee will be returned. No return privilege. 
barren mare will be bred without satisfactory veterinary certificate. 


Address: 


OLIN GENTRY 


FEE $1,000 


He was unbeaten at two, winning the Saratoga 


Special, Hopeful Stakes, Belmont Futurity, Pim- 
lico Futurity, and two overnight races. As a 3- 
year-old he won the Blue Grass, Derby Trial | 
Preakness, Belmont Stakes, was second in the 
Kentucky Derby, Withers Stakes, third in the 


Classic Stakes. At four he won an overnight race 
and was fourth in The Widener. | 


Bay, 1926, by Black Servant— 
Blossom Time, by *North FEE $750 
Star III. No. 8 Family. (Book Full) 
Stakes, in which she overcame interference to de- 
feat Askmenow and 11 others). 

Moreover, Blue Larkspur’s daughters have proved 
themselves excellent producers. He has only a lim- 
ited number of daughters in the stud. Those with 
foals old enough to race include the dams of the 
stakes winners Devil's Thumb (Saratoga Sales 
Stakes, Sanford Stakes, Grand Union Hotel Stakes, 
Hopeful Stakes and one of the best 2-year-olds of 
1942), Miss Dogwood (a top 2-year-old of 1941, 
stakes winner again in 1942), Bless Me, Hard Lu, 
By Conscript, and other good winners. 


If mare fails to pro- 
No money refunded unless so insured. No 


Lexington, Ky. 


Saturday, January 30, 1943 


tion stakes for stable employees, but most owners 
stake more or less generously for a winner. Each 
employer is required to pay £1, 10 shillings (about 
$5) a year to the General Trust Fund of the Rac- 
ing Conference, which is intended to provide for 
medical treatment in case of accident to any of 
his help during training hours. At this point it 
might be well to mention that the wage pound is 
now worth only 1714 shillings instead of 20, due to 
the food and war tax being extracted by employer 
before paying. These taxes are in addition to the 
income tax to which every wage earner is liable. 


Many of the stable lads are apprenticed to their 
trainers for periods of from one to five years. 
These lads’ wage starts at 10 shillings a week and 
found, and progresses upward, hardly keeping 
pace with their education. If a boy starts riding 
races before his contract of apprenticeship is up, 
all fees for outside mounts are held until that 
time is up, when the boy and his contract holder 
split the pooled fees 50-50. The standard jock 
mount is around $8 for a losing mount. Most 
riders are staked well for a winner. 


The shipping problem is not really serious; the 
short distance between courses helps keep ex- 
penses down. Horses are shipped by float, the 
counterpart of our own horse vans. Some are 
shipped py express on the speedy little narrow- 
gauge government-controlled railroad that is so 
particularly suitable for this small country of 
steep hills and deep valleys. Some animals are 
even walked from meeting to meeting. There is a 
regular ferry service between the two principal 
islands. 


Government and Control 


ACING is governed under strict rules by the 

New Zealand Racing Conference, headed by a 
president, a vice president, a secretary, and an ex- 
ecutive committee composed of one member from 
each of the ten New Zealand districts except 
Otago. Meetings are held in October, January, 
March, and July. An executive sub-committee 
meets in the other eight months of the year. In 
addition, each of the districts (bar Otago) has a 
district committee which meets once each month. 
The power of these committees is great and their 
influence is far-reaching. The N. Z. R. C. has 
custody of the Stud Book and the Register of Rac- 
ing, and publishes the Calendar. Horses are named 
for a fee of 5 shillings. There is a charge for 
nearly all services. The R. C., in addition to the 
clerical staff, maintains a staff of three race- 
course inspectors and three stipendiary stewards. 


Racing dates are allotted and licenses issued by 
the N. Z. R. C. There are three types of trainers’ 
licenses granted. Licenses are granted to well- 
known public and private trainers of good charac- 
ter. Provisional trainers’ licenses are granted to 
public and private trainers of good character who 
are starting in their profession, or who have no 
permanent training establishments. Conditional 
trainers’ licenses are granted under such special 
conditions as may be imposed from time to time 
by the executive committee. There are also three 
types of jockey licenses issued. Jockeys’ licenses 
are granted to jockeys over the age of 21 years 
who, whether in the regular employment of an 
owner or a licensed trainer or not, have satisfied 
the executive committee as to their fitness and 
character. Jockeys’ licenses subject to permanent 
employment are granted to jockeys under the age 
of 21 years, or to those over the age of 21 who 
have not ridden in 20 races during the preceding 
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have raced have won 


BEAUMONT FARM STALLIONS 


1943 Season 


MENOW 


Bay, 1935, by *Pharamond II—Alcibiades, 
by Supremus 


$1,000 Return 


Seventeen foals in Menow’s first crop became 2- 
year-olds on January 1, 1942. 
Including the non-winners, 
20 per cent of their starts. | 
Three are stakes winners. Eight, or 50 per cent, ly 
of the starters have earned money in stakes. 


*PHARAMOND II 


(Property of Beauside Stud, Inc.) 
Br. h., 1925, by Phalaris—Selene, by Chaucer 
$500 Return 


SIR DAMION 


(Property of Hal Price Headley and Jay D. Weil) 
B. h., 1934, by *Sir Gallahad I1I—Ommiad, 
by *Omar Khayyam 
$100 Return 


Return privilege is allowed only for the year 
1944, if the mare does not have a live foal from 
service in 1943. Should the stallion die or be 
unfit for service in 1944 money will be refunded. 
The physical condition of any mare coming to 
the above stallions is subject to approval by me. 
Fees to be paid July 1, 1943. 


HAL PRICE HEADLEY 


BEAUMONT FARM 


Thirteen have won. |]! 
the 16 foals which 


Joe A. Goodwin 


Lexington Kentucky 
| 
| Balladier was best 2-year-old of Balladier is out of Blue Warbler 
}his year, winning U. S. Hotel by *North Star IIT and won 
| Stakes, Champagne Stakes (set- Spinaway, Matron, ete. She also | 
| ting track record), ete. Seeond produced Barn Swallow, winner | 
in Belmont Futurity, although Matron, Kentucky Oaks, Tom- | 
| was last at start and received hoy, Alabama, ete. His sire 
injury causing his retirement. Black Toney'’s get have won over | 
| $2,000,000, *North Star TI's 
get have won over $1,500,000, | 


BALLADIER 


_ FEE $250 ONE YEAR RETURN 
Twenty winners out of 21 start- Nine winners out of 14. starters 
ers first two erops. The in third crop, 2-year-olds of 

| other one placed. 1942, 

| 
| 

With only a small number of starters Balladier has sired sueh 

| horses as Bryan Station (Spalding Lowe Jenkins Stakes, ete.), Red 

Sonnet (Youthful Stakes, new track record of :58 for five-eighths 
mile at Jamaica, winning by eight lengths), Acrobat (equaled 
track record at Aqueduct), ete. Balladier’s record is outstanding. 


PATCHEN WILKES FARM 


Lexington, Ky. 


= 
in | 
| | 
| | 
a 
it 
if | | 
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MEREWORTH FARM 
STALLIONS 


_ DISPLAY $350 Return 


| Bay, 1923, by Fair Play—*Cicuta, by *Nassovian 


ARIEL $250 Return 


Black, 1925, by Eternal—Adana, by *Adam 


*SWIFT AND SURE $150 Return 


Bay, 1923, by Swynford—Good and Gay, by 


Bayardo 
*BEL AETHEL $150 Return 


Brown, 1933, by *Aethelstan—Plucky Liege, by 


Spearmint 
*HAIRAN $250 Return 


Bay, 1932, by Fairway—Harpsichord, by Louvois 


The physical condition of any mare com- 
| ing to these stallions is subject to our ap- 
| proval. Return is for one year if mare 

proves barren, or fee may be refunded at 
| option of owner of stallion. Fees due and 
| payable July 1, 1943. Returns to be claimed 
before January 1, 1944. 


Because of war conditions the fees of our 
stallions have been reduced as listed. 


Address 


| MEREWORTH FARM DR. R. H. BARDWELL 
11 West 42nd Street Mereworth Farm 
New York, N. Y. Lexington, Ky. 
PENNsylvania 6-5300 Lexington 3006 


DIAVOLO 


Chestnut, 1925, by Whisk Broom II— 
Vexatious, by Peter Pan 
$200 Return 


Diavolo has sired such horses as TEUFEL 
(Wood Memorial, 3rd in Withers), WHITE 
COCKADE (Youthful, Withers, Rex Handi- 
cap, 2nd in National Stallion, Grand Union 
Hotel, 3rd in Juvenile Stakes), MARS 
SHIELD (Texas Derby, Kentucky Oaks, 
3rd in Huon Handicap), LAVENGRO (Bay 
Meadows Nursery, California Breeders, Ba- 
hamas, Providence, Brentwood, Burlingame 
Handicaps, Longacres Mile, 2nd in Califor- 
nia Derby, etc.), MATTERHORN ( Adiron- 
dack Handicap), SCURRY (Matron Handi- 
cap), FAUST (Polo Park Handicap), 
WITCHLIKE (Carroll Handicap), DEVIL’S 
CRAG (Stony Brook Stakes, 3rd in Butler 
Handicap, Yonkers Handicap), MISLED 
(Consolation Stakes, both divisions), 
WHISKOLO (2nd in Santa Anita Derby, 
Texas Derby, Latonia Derby, Huon Handi- 
cap, 3rd in Kentucky Derby), POPPA- 
DEETS (3rd in Great American Stakes), 
MISS DIAVOLO (2nd in Prairie State 
Stakes, 3rd in Hawthorne Juvenile Handi- 
cap), and other horses which have placed 
in stakes. 


MARCHMONT FARM 


Paris Charlton Clay Kentucky 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


year, and who have satisfied the executive com- 
mittee as to their fitness and character. Condi- 
tional jockeys’ licenses are granted under such 
conditions as may be from time to time imposed 
in each case by the executive committee. 

For the 1941-42 season there were 276 trainers 
licensed, including four women. The leading 
trainer was T. R. George, of Masterton, who sad- 
dled nearly 50 winners. There were 126 jockeys, 
121 apprentices, and 69 gentleman riders licensed. 
In connection with the conditional license, one 
jockey, it was noted, was licensed “for jumping 
jumper’s flat and high weight races only.’”’ The 
leading rider of the year was W. J. Broughton, of 
Palmerston North, who towroped his field. In 
many cases horses are trained and ridden by the 
same person. The outstanding example of a 
dually licensed jockey-trainer is P. Burgess, of 
Trentham, who last year ranked fourth on the list 
of trainers and eighth on the list of riders. There 
is a big family of Ellis down here, that remind one 
of our Garners, Parkes, and Zufelts. There are 
five brothers, three of whom are well up on the 
list of trainers and two of whom rank sixth and 
tenth among the riders. One of the trainers has 
a son riding, who last year was twelfth in the 
jockey standings and who already this year has 
ridden more stakes winners than any other boy. 

In the Racing Calendar, the official organ of 
the N. Z. R. C., which is posted free to all licensed 
trainers and owner-trainers with horses in train- 
ing, all are warned against employing 75 different 
persons for various reasons, principally that of 
leaving their employer without notice. The posted 
unpaid forfeits list is about as long as our own. 
At the start of the year there were 11 stallions 
still being advertised. The highest and lowest 
fees were 60 and 15 guineas. Pasturage adver- 
tised ranged from 10 shillings a week. The lead- 
ing sires in the money won column last year were 
Foxbridge, *Beau Pere (now in California, much 
to the chagrin of all New Zealand), and Buland- 
shar. The leading sire of broodmares was the 
speed-getting Hunting Song. Thoroughbred sales 
are held by Tattersalls Horse Bazaar, and Pyne, 
Gould, Guinness, Ltd., both with headquarters at 
Christchurch, and by Wright, Stephenson & Co., 
Ltd., of Wellington. These are the principal firms. 
The National Bloodstock Sales are held in Janu- 
ary at Trentham racecourse, about 16 miles from 
Wellington. It was from this sale that Phar Lap 
was purchased for 150 guineas. 


Just Like Home 


REEDING principles are generally sound, by 
the American standard, but there is still a lu- 
natic fringe who mentally bare their heads at the 
mention of Bruce Lowe. As has been mentioned, 
professional criticism is much the same as at 
home, principally cries in the wilderness against 
the trend toward speed rather than stamina, and 
quantity rather than quality. It makes one home- 
sick to read them. Comment on the racing itself 
is also much the same. Critics rail at the clubs 
for raising purses and for lowering purses, for 
splitting fields and for not splitting fields, for 
giving complimentary passes and for not giving 
them. The tirade against the horsemen is for late 
scratching and for not scratching, for dodging 
weight and for accepting weight, for training fast 
and for training slow. Ah, but the Turf reporters 
are busy little fellows! 
On the whole, New Zealand racing presents a 
very attractive picture to true sportsmen. There 
is glory to be gained for the classics are truly 
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that. The comparatively small purses are more 
than compensated for by the lower cost of oper- 
ating a stable. There is much that should be said 
that has been omitted for reasons of space and 
time but perhaps we can touch on them at a later 
date. Suffice it to say that North American 
horsemen could learn much to their benefit down 
here below the Equator. This holds most true for 
racing associations and the governing agencies. 
My old friend, Cecil Wilhelm, would definitely ap- 
prove of these people and their sport. The public 
is generous, the state sympathetic, and nearly 
everyone actually or potentially a racetracker. 

Now if you've time to kill and the ears for lis- 
tening, I’m going to tell you about a little horse 
by the name of Tutere, a 3-year-old unstarted un- 
til this year, and unbeaten to date, which just last 
fortnight picked up his poundage and set a new 
track record over nine furlongs at Riccarton. 
Away on the Bill and never looked back. Horses 
like Royal Lancer, Gladynev, Noble Fox, Beau 
Leon, The Joker, and their ilk will never see which 
way he went when they hook up. And maybe 
even Kindergarten will—but there goes the bugle 
for the post parade to the mess hall. All good 
Marines are good ‘doers’ so I’m off for the big 
Trencherman’s Derby. My connections are strict- 
ly trying in this one so, if you can’t bet on me, 
don’t bet against me. I’m the best thing that 
ever looked through a bridle. Goodby and good 
luck ’til next time. 

Here are samples of race conditions, taken from 
recent programs. Note the distances and weights. 

Canterbury Jockey Club 


1. Enfield Steeplechase Handicap, £300, about 21. miles, 
re nominate High weight 163 lbs. Low 126. Avg. 
0. 
Trial Hurdles, £300, 1°, miles, 25 nominated. High 
weight 163 lbs. Low 126. Avg. 137. 


to 
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Paparua Handica £400, 6 furlongs, 18 nominated. 
High weight 127 ibs. Low 112. Avg. 118. 

Sydenham Hurdles £600, 2 miles, 22 nominated. High 
weight 169 lbs. Low 126. Avg. 136 

Avonhead Handicap, £300, 7 furlongs, 60 nominated. 
High weight 140 lbs. Low 112. Avg. 117 

Grand National Steeplechase, £1,500, 312 miles, 18 
first acceptance. High weight 167 lbs. Low 126. 
Ave. 136. 

7. The Winter Cup, £800, 1 mile, 36 first acceptance. 
High weight 142 lbs. Low 112. Avg. 120. 

8. Grand National Hurdles, £1,000, 21. miles, 22 first ac- 
ceptance. High weight 159 lbs. Low 126. Avg. 134. 


Waikato Racing Club 


1. Melville Hunter's Steeplechase, £250, about 21, miles, 
17 acceptances. High Weight 164 lbs. Low 126. 
Avg. 134. i 

2. Hack, £200, 1 mile, 43 acceptances. High 
weight 129 lbs. Low 105. Avg. 109. 

3. Hamilton Hurdles, £500, 2 miles, 15 acceptances. 
High weight 157 lbs. Low 126. Avg. 136. 

4. President’s Handicap, £600, 11 furlongs, 22 accept- 
ances. High weight 126 lbs. Low 98. Avg. 108. 

5. Te Rapa Steeplechase, £750, about 3 miles, 12 ac- 
ceptances. High weight 167 lbs. Low 126. Avg. 143. 

6. Steward’s Handicap, £350, 7 furlongs, 41 acceptances. 

7 

8 


High weight 128 lbs. Low 98. Avg. 108 

Seddon Hack Hurdles, £250, 112 miles, 27 acceptances. 
High weight 162 lbs. Low 126. Avg. 133. 

Horotui Hack, £250, 11, miles, 33 acceptances. High 
weight 129 lbs. Low 105. Avg. 110. 


Auckland Racing Club 


1. President's Handicap, £600, 11, miles, 40 nominated. 
High weight 136 lbs. Low 98. Avg. 105. 

2. Brighton Hurdles, £500, 2 miles, 20 nominated. High 
weight 164 lbs. Low 126. Avg. 

3. Easter Handicap, £1,500, 1 mile, 37 nominated. High 
weight 143 lbs. Low 98. Avg. 106. 

4. Great Northern Cham agne Stakes, £750, 6 furlongs, 
30 accepted, 2-year-olds at scale weights. 

5. Mangere Steeplechase, £350, about 2's miles, 13 ac- 
cepted. High weight 170 lbs. Low 126. Avg. 143. 

6. Great Northern Oaks, £500, 1! miles, 22 accepted, 
3-year-old fillies at scale weights. 

7. Eden Handicap, £350, 1 mile, 60 | omnes High 
weight 134 lbs. Low 105. Avg. 

8. Great Northern St. Leger, £500, 15 furlongs, 17 ac- 
cepted, 3-year-old colts at scale weights. 


Stagehand entered the stud in 1941 and in his 
| first two seasons has proved very sure with his 
| mares. His yearlings are splendid individuals. 
Stagehand was a stakes winner of nine races and 
$200,110 in the three seasons he raced, and he set 
two new track records, equaled two others, and 
beat top horses. 

As a 3-year-old he won the Santa Anita Derby 
(beating Dauber, Sun Egret, ete.), Santa Anita 
Handicap (beating Seabiscuit, Pompoon, ete., 114 

miles in 2:01%5, new track record), Empire City 
Handicap “(under 124 pounds, beating Fighting Fox 
record), Narragansett Special (under 119, be: iting 
120, Galapas 106, 1's miles in 1:51, equals track 
Bull Lea 1138, Cravat 108, ete., 1 3/16 miles in 


| $300 


| $100 


8229 Kent Place 


STACEHAND 


Bay, 1935, by *Sickle—Stagecraft, by Fair Play 
*Sickle’s Greatest Son Out of Fair Play’s Greatest Daughter 


| SCENESHIFTER 


Brown, 1934, by *Sickle—Stagecraft, by Fair Play 


Veterinary Certificate Required and Mares Coming to These Stallions to Be Approved. 
STANDING AT 


Paris RUNNYMEDE FARM 


Make Applications To 


EARL SANDE 


1:56!;), Governor's Handicap (under 120, beating 
Two Bob 100, Thanksgiving 115, ete., 14, miles in 
1:49°,, new track record), and also placed in the 
Brooklyn Handicap, Derby Trial, Dwyer Stakes, 
and James C. Thornton Memorial Handicap. 

At four Stagehand won the McLennan Memorial 
Handicap (under 126, beating Bull Lea 122, Mythi- 
eal King 112, ete., 14s miles in _1:48'5, equals track 
record), and was third in the Widener (under 126, 
to Bull Lea 119, and Sir Damion 114). In the Wide- 
ner Stagehand was caught between Pasteurized and 
Mythical King at the start. His left fore ankle 
was badly cut, and he bowed in his other leg as a 
result of favoring the injured ankle. The Widener 
was his last race. 


FOR LIVE FOAL 


FOR LIVE FOAL 


Kentucky 


Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. 


E || 
| 
| | 
| 

| 
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BELAIR STUD STALLIONS 
‘HYPNOTIST II 


*HYPNOTIST 
Bay, 1936 


No. 20 family. 


“Hypnotist II entered the stud in America in 1942 
and his first get will be foals of this year. At two 
*Hypnotist II was second in his only start, the Cri- 
terion Stakes in which he was beaten a neck. At 
three he won the Derby Trial Stakes and King Ed- 
ward VII Stakes (both at 11. miles). He also was 
second in the Great Yorkshire Stakes at three. He 
won his only start as a 4-year-old, the March 


Fee $200 


*[SOLATER 


Bay, 1933, by Blandford—Priscilla Carter, by 
*Omar Khayyam 


Fee $250 


*Isolater raced five seasons and won 14 races and 
$78,270, including the Brooklyn Handicap, Sara- 
toga Cup (twice), Merchants’ and Citizens’ Handi- 
cap, Aqueduct Handicap, Manhattan Handicap, 
Rockingham Park Handicap, Gallant Fox Handicap. 
*Isolater also was second in Whitney Stakes 
(beaten nose by Challedon at equal weights), 
Edgemere Handicap, Butler Handicap, Jockey Club 
Gold Cup, third in Saratoga Handicap (twice). 
Questionnaire Handicap, Champlain Handicap, and 
Manhattan Handicap. 


FIGHTING FOX 


Bay, 1935, by *Sir Gallahad I1I—Marguerite, 
by Celt 


Return 


Fee $250 


Fivhting Fox entered the stud in 
first foals are now yearlings. He won nine races 
and $122,000, including the Grand Union Hotel, 
Wood Memorial Stakes, Jamaica, Wilmington, Car- 
ter (setting new track record), Fleetwing (carry- 
ing top weight of 126 pounds, setting track record), 
Massachusetts, Paumonok Handicaps (6 furlongs in 
1:1145 under 130 pounds). He also won the Ex- 
celsior Handicap but was disqualified. 


JOHNSTOWN 


1936, by Jamestown—La France, by 
*Sir Gallahad Hil 


Return 


1941 and his 


Bay, 


Fee $500 Return 


Johnstown entered the stud in 1940 and his first 
foals will race this year. Eleven yearlings by him 
averaged $1,836 at Saratoga. The get of only one 
other sire, with as many as 11 yearlings sold, av- 
eraged more. Johnstown won 14 of his 21 races 
and $169,315 at two and three. 


Standing At 


CLAIBORNE STUD 


(A. B. Hancock) 


Return for one year 
if mare does not prove 
in foal. Return to be 
claimed by December 
1, 1943. We reserve the 
right to reject any 
mare physically unfit. 

PHONE 393 


Gainsboroug | Bayardo 
in orou h = | *Rosedrop 
(Selen - haucer 
Sir Gallahe *Tedc y 


| Sardanapale 


il: 
(*Filante | High Flyer 


Stakes (1!; miles) under 136 pounds. 

*Hypnotist II is by the great English sire Hy- 
perion, leading sire in England for the last three 
seasons. Hyperion has been England's leading sire 
every year since his first get became 3-year-olds. 
The dam of *Hypnotist II is Flying Gal, one of the 
best daughters of the very successful sire *Sir Gal- 


lahad III, 
Return 


GALLANT FOX 


Bay, 1927, by *Sir Gallahad IHI— 
Marguerite, by Celt 


Fee $500 Return 


Gallant Fox, fourth on the list of American sires 
in two seasons, was a top race horse and has sired 
such horses as Omaha, Granville, Flares, Olympus, 
Wise Fox, Wise Lady, Calumet Dick, Gallant 
Prince, Giles County, Fresh Fox, Perifox, and 
other stakes winners. The get of Gallant Fox have 
won more than $750,000. 


“BOSWELL 


Bay, 1933, by Bosworth—F lying Gal, by 
*Sir Gallahad Il 
Fee $250 Return 


*Boswell was a stakes winner in England at two, 
three, and four. He won the Hurst Two-Year-Old 


Stakes, St. Leger (beating Fearless Fox, *Mah- 
moud, the Derby winner, and others), Eclipse 
Stakes (beating Daytona, *Rhodes Scholar, and 
others), and was placed in other stakes. *Boswell's 


first crop raced as 2-year-olds in 1942, and he 


sired five winners. 


OMAHA 


Ch., 1932, by Gallant Fox—Flambino, 
by *Wrack 


$250 Return 

Omaha was the champion 33-year-old and leading 
money winner in 1935. He won seven races and 
$146.105 in America and was a stakes winner in 
England. Omaha's first foals came to the races in 
1941 and from his first crop he sired seven winners 
from 11 starters. He was sire of three winners at 
two last year. 


No responsibility is 
accepted for accidents 
or disease. 

PARIS, KY. 
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GREENTREE STABLE STALLIONS 


1943 SEASON 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Bay, 1927, by Sting—Miss Puzzle, 
by Disguise 

Questionnaire quickly gained a place of prom- 
inence among American sires, and through his first 
3ix crops has proved he gets crack horses. With 
only four crops racing, Questionnaire was ninth on 
the list of leading sires in 1940. In 1941 he ranked 
14th, and he was seventh on the list in 1942. Sixty- 
five per cent of all his foals, including his 1942 2- 
year-olds, are winners. Questionnaire’s get include 
the stakes winners Hash, Third Degree, Monday 
Lunch, Valley Lass, Omelet, Requested, Bold Ques- 
tion, Sweep Swinger, Alquest, Stetanita, etc., and 10 
2-year-old winners last season. Questionnaire was 
a good stakes horse himselt and a winner in four 


seasons. 
Fee $750 


MR. BONES 


Brown, 1933, by *Royal Minstrel—Rinkey, 
by Pennant 


In his first two seasons at stud Mr. Bones was 
bred to a small number of mares. His first foals 
became 2-year-olds in 1941, and from eight foals in 
the crop he sired four winners from six starters. 
He had only two 2-year-olds last season, and the 
only starter in this crop is the stakes winner Burnt 
Cork. As a race horse Mr. Bones won six races, 
was five times second, and once third. He won two 
allowance races in his 2-year-old season, including 
six furlongs in 1:114%. He was third in Albany 
Handicap. 

At three Mr. Bones won the Swift Stakes and 
Dwyer Stakes. Granville beat him in the Belmont 
Stakes and Classic Stakes. 


Fee $200 


SWING AND SWAY 


Brown, 1938, by Equipoise—Nedana, 
by *Negofol 

Swing and Sway was a stakes winner in two of 
the three seasons in which he raced, and won two 
of his three starts in the other season. At three, he 
won the Diamond State Stakes, Empire City Handi- 
cap, was third in the Shevlin Stakes. At four, 
Swing and Sway won the Whitney Stakes, was sec- 
ond in Carter, Brooklyn, Saratoga Handicaps, and 
third in Butler Handicap. 

He set a track record of 1:50 for 14s miles at Em- 
pire City, ran six furlongs in 1:11¥%;, was beaten a 
head by Doublrab at seven furlongs in 1:23 (a new 
track record), was third to ‘lola Rose and Whirl- 
away at 1 3-16 miles in 1:5645 (new track record). 
Swing and Sway is a son of the brilliant race horse 
and sire Equipoise, and out of a good stakes-win- 


ning mare. 
Fee $200 


Return 


Return 


Return 


GRANVILLE 


(Under Lease from Belair Stud) 
Bay, 1933, by Gallant Fox—Gravita, 
by *Sarmatian 


Granville entered the stud in Virginia in 1937 and 
his first foals came to the races in 1940. Exclusive 
ot his 1942 2-year-olds 42 per cent of the foals in 
his first two crops are winners. Among his 2-year- 
olds of last season are the stakes winner Grandpal 
and the good winner Sea Marriage (six races). 
As a race horse Granville was the top 3-year-old of 
his year. He won the Belmont Stakes, Kenner 
Stakes, Travers Stakes, Saratoga Cup, Lawrence 
Realization, was beaten by a nose in the Preakness 
Stakes, and by the same margin in the Suburban 
Handicap. Granville raced against and beat such 
horses as Discovery, Brevity, Sun ‘Teddy, Mr. 
Bones, Hollyrood, Count Morse, and others. 


Fee $200 Live Foal 


AMPHITHEATRE 


Brown, 1939, by *Sir Gallahad Iil—Arena, 
by St. James 


Amphitheatre raced only as a 2-year-old. He had 
fine speed and could run over any kind of track. 
Amphitheatre won the Flash Stakes over a sloppy 
track, the Saratoga Special (beating the crack horse 
Shut Out, Black Raider, etc., six furlongs in 
1:11%5), Futurity Trial Stakes (under top weight of 
yt pounds, beating Some Chance, 114, and others 
in 1:10%5). 

Amphitheatre set a track record of :58%5 for five 
furlongs at Belmont Park. In the Hopeful Stakes 
he was third to Devil Diver and Shut Out, and in 
the United States Hotel Stakes third to Buster and 
Requested. Amphitheatre’s dam, Arena, is the dam 
of tive other winners and half-sister to the good 
stakes winner and producer Goose Egg, dam of 


Shut Out. 
Fee $200 Return 


THIRD DEGREE 


Bay, 1936, by Questionnaire—Panache, 
by Broomstick 


Third Degree, one of the best sons of Question- 
naire, will make his first season at stud in 1943. 
Third Degree was a stakes winner of 10 races, was 
nine times second, and eight times third in the four 
seasons and placed in stakes in one other year. At 
two, Third Degree won four races, was second in 
the National Stallion Stakes, Pimlico Futurity, 
third in Hialeah Juvenile Championship, Saratoga 
Special, Grand Union Hotel Stakes, and Futurity. 
At three he won Bay Shore Handicap, Potomac 
Handicap, Yorktown Handicap, was second in Blue 
Grass Stakes, Jerome Handicap, third in Shevlin 
Stakes. He won Metropolitan Handicap at four, 
was second in Carter Handicap, third in Domino 
and Suburban Handicaps. Panache also produced 
the stakes winners St. Brideaux (also sire), Ex- 
calibur, Justinian, Cristate, other winners. 


Fee $200 Return 


Return if stallion is alive and in our possession 


Make Application To 


GREENTREE STABLE 


P. O. BOX 1110 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


PILATE 


Chestnut Horse, 1928 
By Friar Rock—*Herodias, by The Tetrarch. 


To October Ist 17 of Pilate’s 1942 2-year-olds had started 
14 Had Won a Total of 28/2 Races 
Two Others Had Placed 


One raced unplaced after injuring her back early in her train- 
ing, and never approached the promise of top yearling trials. 


Of the 17 2-year-olds, 15 showed form as high and in most 
cases considerably higher than their dam's. 


One was out of a mare 20 years old. One was not precocious, 
but showed evidence of good stamina. 


Fee $400 Return 


$300 For stakes winners or dams of stakes winners 


One year return if mare fails to get in foal. We reserve the right to reject any 
mare physically unfit. 


A. S. HEWITT 


White Post, Virginia 
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